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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
EUTER'S Roman correspondent sends a sketch of the 
understanding which, according to the Foreign Minister of 
Italy, has for some time existed between Germany, Austria, and 
the Italian Government. The three Powers undertake to use the 
greatest care not only in avoiding a war with France, but in 
keeping up friendly relations with that country. If, however, 
any one of the three should be attacked by France, the other 
two will declare war on her behalf. In the event, again, of any 
one of the three declaring war on any Power other than France, 
the other two, though they may remain neutral, must not join 
fhe attacked Power. Really, Prince Bismarck, from his 
own point of view, is a great diplomatist. Under that 
Treaty, he remains free to attack any single Power he 
pleases, certain that neither Austria nor Italy will inter- 
fere; while if his grand apprehension proves true, and he is 
ever attacked by Russia and France together, Austria and 
Italy must advance to his aid. In return, he guarantees 
Austria against France only, a mere phrase, as the two Powers 
have no conflicting interests, and also Italy, which by that very 
guarantee is rendered safe against the assumed contingency- 
For France to invade Italy with 200,000 men—and less would 
be useless—while Germany was pouring across the Rhine, would 
be an act of something like political insanity. There is pro- 
bably, in addition, a private promise that Italy will keep up her 
Army and Navy at what the German Staff consider an effective 
level. 














M. Léon Say, the best French financier and most influential 
Free-trader, is, we are sorry to see, entirely in favour of the 
policy of Colonial expansion. He believes evidently that foreign 
trade depends upon foreign influence, regrets the retirement of 
France from Egypt, and is desirous of pursuing a forward 
policy in Tonquin, Madagascar, and the Congo Valley. Those 
expeditions hardly concern us; but it is becoming evident that 
the upper classes of Frenchmen feel a keen jealousy of England, 
and suspect her of designs to impede French colonial progress. 
Fortunately, the masses are entirely opposed to war; but the 
situation should be watched, if only because it is one so different 
from all anticipations. In France, the “reasoning” middle- 
class is agog for expeditions, while the “ unreasoning ” masses 
are for the policy of the fireside. We are not sure that we may 
hot see something of the same change in England before long: 
The Members are much more warlike than the people. 


At Scarborough on Tuesday, Mr. Dodson made a good 
Speech at a meeting of the Scarborough Liberal Association, in 
which he declared that the Government would continue “ their 
Policy of justice to Ireland, whatever the clamour, reproaches, 
or menaces addressed to them, and would do what in their con- 
Sciences they believed to be right towards Ireland; and they 
would do so in the hope that in time, be it long or be it short, 
the doing of right would bring its own reward.” He also spoke 
out very clearly and strongly about the Affirmation Bill, de- 





affirmation, instead of an oath. Still more was it unjust to 
refuse to any constituency the right to return whom they would 
to Parliament on account of unpopular, or untrue, or even 
offensive religious opinions, so long as the representative chosen 
was prepared to accept loyally the political constitution under 
which he must act. In short, everything that Mr. Dodson said 
was manly, and much of it courageous. The speech proved 
him to be one of the heartiest Liberals in the Cabinet, though 
he is probably less well known to the people than any other 
Commoner whom it contains. 


Lord Salisbury has been tilting this week against the Radical- 
ism of Birmingham, having made two speeches and two speechlets, 
the best of them addressed on Wednesday to 500 members of the 
Midland Conservative Club at a banquet in the Town Hall. This 
was one of Lord Salisbury’s most telling efforts. He began by 
replying to Mr. Bright’s Glasgow speech on the wastefulness of 
war, remarking that Mr. Bright ignored the creditor’s side of the 
account, and claiming for British wars that we are still inherit- 
ing all the advantages of the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, of 
the war with France in Canada, and of the Duke of Wellington’s 
wars against Napoleon, to which last, in his opinion, we owe it 
that England is not French territory. Lord Salisbury then twitted 
the Liberals with their composite Ministry, remarking that the 
Government reminded him of the old weather-toy, which he 
described wrongly by saying that when the old man came out 
it was fine weather, and when the old woman came out it was 
the reverse. “I will not for a moment attempt to indicate who 
is the old man; but you may safely say that the mechan- 
ism of our political system is this,—when it is going to be 
fine, Lord Hartington appears; and when Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain appears, then you may look ont for a squall.” 
The coalition between Whigs and Radicals had led to a zigzag 
policy,—first a Whig tack, then a Radical tack, never a con- 
tinuous line. The policy adopted on the Radical tack 
persuaded the Egyptians that no force would be used; then the 
Whig influence prevailed, and force was used. During a Whig 
tack the force was sent to restore order in the Transvaal, when 
suddenly the Radicals got the upper-hand, and it was discovered 
that “though there was no blood-guiltiness in fighting, there 
was in winning;” and to this craze, said Lord Salisbury, we 
owe it that at the present moment there are “hundreds of 
thousands”—so at least he is reported to have drawn the long- 
bow—of trusting South-African natives slaughtered, starved, 
and driven out of their homes, because they had confidence in 
English pledges. 





Lord Salisbury also made his usual attack on the Irish policy 
of the Government, declaring that the Burlesque which should 
be entitled “‘ Ireland Governed by Irish Ideas” had been con- 
cluded, as it had been begun, by “an explosion.” He remarked 
with great bitterness on Mr. Dodson’s declaration at Scar- 
borough that the Liberals intended to clear their conscience 
with regard to Ireland, asserting that the most saintly Liberal 
conscience ought to be satisfied by this time, and that if it was 
not, and if the conscience was to go on, there would very soon 
be a renewal of disorder. The Marquis concluded by expressing 
his conviction that “the growing Conservatism of the country ” 
was largely due to the lessons that J.iberal inconsistencies 
teach,—which may be true, whether “ the growing Conservatism 
of the country ” be a fact or an illusion. If it be a fact, it is, 
we suppose, due to a greater dissatisfaction with the Liberals 
than with the Conservatives; if it be an illusion, there is no 
formal inaccuracy, though there is something misleading, in 
suggesting that that which has no existence is due to an 
imaginary cause. Hz nihilo, nihil fit. 


Mr. Gibson also spoke, but spoke badly. As usual, he 
tried to make out that the House of Commons was far too 
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magnificent an Assembly to be of much importance in its 
legislative capacity, and gave the impression that the less 
legislation it does, the better it deserves its grand historical 
position. We had been, he said, under a Radical Government 
for more than three years, and he wanted to know who was the 
better for it? Is agriculture more prosperous? Is trade more 
thriving? Bad workmen find fault with their tools, and the 
Ministers found fault with their legislative tools in the House 
of Commons, though he would not say they were bad workmen. 
The “God-given Ministry” had adopted “a profane pro- 
gramme.” The “Rads.,” as Mr. Gibson, with refined playful- 
ness, called the Radicals, were always “despotic,” and, in his 
experience, “invariably intolerable.” To use the words of a 
great American orator, “for downright double-barrelled, copper- 
bottomed, bevel-edged bigotry, “ give me,” said Mr. Gibson, “a 
man who calls himself a Radical,’—and the delighted assembly 
cheered this silly slang as heartily as the Yankee inventor of it 
could have cheered it himself. 


The speeches of Thursday were not so remarkable, at least 
as regards Lord Salisbury’s efforts; of Mr. Gibson’s we have 
seen as yet no adequate report. Lord Salisbury spoke three 
times. He attacked the caucus, declaring, with a singular bias 
towards the mal & propos, that on a question like the Affirma- 
tion Bill, the caucus would ride down all independent dislike to 
it among the Liberals,—the fact being that on the Bradlaugh 
question, as it is called, the caucus had either not attempted 
to assert itself at all, or utterly failed to dictate to the Liberal 
party,—men of all shades having, with what we regard as a 
singular want of apprehension of a question of principle, refused 
to vote for allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to take the oath, and stayed 
away even when it was a question of making an affirma- 
tion. Lord Salisbury further complained of Ministers for 
not offering a formal opportunity for discussing for the 
tenth time the over-discussed Kilmainham treaty, and for 
the second time their Transvaal policy, though the latter oppor- 
tunity has never been refused. He accepted Lord Beaconsfield’s 
description of the Conservative policy as national, stigmatising 
the Liberal policy as “ sentimental, cosmopolitan, or poetical.” 
And he tried to convince his hearers that the Liberal Govern- 
ment, left to itself, would soon be “stripped of India, stripped 
of the Colonies, and humbled before Europe.” But of this, as 
we need not remark, he did not attempt to offer any tittle of 
evidence. 


The Standard reports its belief that the Mastership of the 
Rolls has been offered to, and declined by, Sir Farrer Herschell, 
and has since been offered to Mr. Horace Davey, Q.C., M.P. for 
Christchurch. We only hope for the sake of the country that 
Sir Farrer Herschell has really determined to stay in the House 
of Commons. That he would have made an extremely able 
judge, we do not doubt. But in the House of Commons he would 
be greatly missed. Lucid and masterly in exposition, a uni- 
versal favourite, endowed with at least as sound political as he 
is with legal abilities,—both of no common order,—he is one of 
the few lawyers in the House who are heard with as much 
deference in a great political debate as he is on a subject pro- 
fessionally his own. Such a man can ill be spared in the chaos 
of an assembly where crystallising forces are comparatively few. 


The ceremony of the enthronisation of the new Archbishop 
of Canterbury was performed on Thursday, in the Cathedral, 
the Archdeacon pronouncing the operative words, “ Induco, 
installo, et inthronizo,” which would, we suspect, have amazed 
Cicero, though not Gregory VII. Six Bishops of the Province 
appeared as officers of the See, and three other English Bishops, 
three Colonial Bishops with Sees, one American Bishop, and 
seven Colonial Bishops without Sees, assisted in the grand pro- 
cession, led by the Archbishop, wearing the long scarlet train which 
stands in place of the ancient pallium from Rome. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, and a host of dignitaries, officials, and visitors were 


present, much of ancient magnificence and form having been re- 


stored to the show. The Archbishop afterwards made a speech in 
the library, the most noteworthy sentences of which were that 
the Church ought to reject temporal dominion, that she should 
not fear intellect, which was of God—but is, we may remark, 
like the rain, given to just and unjust alike—and that he 
personally admired the comprehensiveness of the English 
Church, shown in allowing the French Protestant Church to 
exist within the limits of the Cathedral. Dr. Benson is, there- 


fore, effectively Archbishop, after a delay, for one futile form 








or another, which we agree with the Times ig wholly uneuiieg 
to modern circumstances, and after am expenditure which oy ht 
to be thoroughly revised. Between nomination and enthroais 

tion, an Archbishop Elect is plundered at every turn. P 





The death of Mr. John Brown, the Queen’s personal servant 
has created some interest in society. He has for years been 
a conspicuous figure in the Royal Household, and at one 
time the most absurd stories of his influence with the 
Queen were greedily believed. The truth is, that he was 
a confidential servant, so trustworthy and devoted that, 
the Queen treated him, as he deserved, as a humble friend 
and in particular relied more upon his vigilant watchful. 
ness than upon any police or guards. Kings value devotion 
like Mr. Brown’s with a feeling compounded of true gratitude. 
and of a master’s kindness for a great dog, and naturally con. 
sider service to themselves service also to the State. In this light 
there is nothing unusual in the strong expressions with which 
her Majesty, in the Court Circular, records the “ grievous shock” 
she has felt at the “irreparable loss” of “an honest, faith.. 
ful, and devoted follower; a trustworthy, discreet, and straight. 
forward man,” whose unceasing care in the performance of hig 
duties “had secured for himself the real friendship of the. 
Queen.” There is a ring of true and most creditable feeling in 
the whole official notice. Mr. Brown died of erysipelas, super. 
vening on a cold caught while inquiring, at the Queen’s desire, 
into the reported attack on Lady Florence Dixie. 


The House of Commons reassembled on Thursday, and began 
business by taking the bit in its teeth. Dr. Cameron moved 
that “the minimum charge for postal telegrams should be 
reduced to sixpence,” his theory being that if sixpence wag 
sufficient, the difference between that sum and a shilling wasa 
special tax levied on the telegram-sender, which is not sound, the 
community benefiting not by the sending of telegrams, but by 
the power of sending them. Dr. Cameron might just as wel] 
say that, if a letter to Kirkwall costs in transmission more than 
a penny, the difference is a special tax levied on the community 
for the benefit of Orcadians. It is levied for the benefit of all, 
for all may want some day to send a letter to Kirkwall. He 
showed, however, that a shilling was a high charge; and Mr, 
Fawcett did not really oppose, only pleading that if the 
Treasury would risk the £177,000 a year to be lost at first, he- 
would be happy to try the experiment. Mr. Childers objected 
to give up his money, though he said he would see what could 
be done by next year; but the House, by 68 to 50, decided that 
there had been waiting enough. The expense will be consider. 
able, for Mr. Fawcett must have new buildings, aud the 
organisation of delivery will be difficult,—though we think a 
cheap Echo-boy system could be managed; but the increase in 
telegrams will be very great, especially if the office will take 
threepence for the single words “ No” and “ Yes.” We do not 
envy the operators. 


The police of Liverpool have received information that build- 
ings “in a neighbouring town” are to be blown up by a 
local branch of the “ Invincibles,” and are keeping strict watch. 
On Wednesday, a man was arrested on a Cork boat with a 
box full of a very powerful explosive, nitricised glycerine 
and sawdust, and two clock-work machines, like that used by 
the “monster of Bremerhaven.” The police also arrested a railway 
porter, in whose residence it is said important documents were 
found. Further arrests have been made in Cork, and so important 
is the whole matter deemed, that the Home Secretary on Thurs- 
day refused any information to the House of Commons. The 
police are said to be thoroughly informed, and are acting in Ire- 
land and England at once, the law being the same in both coun- 
tries. We said last week that legislation could do little; but 
a good, heavy tax on the importation of explosives, levied with 
the severity of the tobacco-tax, would make importation more 
difficult, and if the money were given to informers, would enlist 
the sailors’ wits on the side of order. They do not greatly love 
men who bring dangerous explosives on board without the 
captain’s permission, and so risk the safety of the ship, and 
they would search closely. 


The Times on Thursday gave a front place and its largest 
type to a letter from “A Tory,” complaining that Sir Stafford 
Northcote is to unveil the statue of Lord Beaconsfield, instead of 
Lord Salisbury. This decision he regards as one more attempt 
of the “section” or “faction” who follow Sir Stafford to 
achieve a permanent triumph over the more numerous followers 
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. Heaffirms that a rumour is being widely cir- 

- eee aoe has been taken “in high quarters” to send 
yon Stafford, whenever the country again requires Con serva- 
‘ve statesmen, and deems it indispensable to “ denote ” intrigues 
: "hich threaten the vitality of a great political party.” That 
sounds like theatrical thunder, but it shows that the unity of 
the Conservative party is not quite perfect. That, however, is 
of little importance. They will have plenty of time to recover 
themselves, and, to do Tories justice, when in office they are as 
obedient as soldiers could well be. We have always thought 


- that the world did not sufficiently honour Lord Beaconsfield for 


his magnanimity in not abolishing the Ten Commandments. 
Tf he had made the proposal, the Lords might have saved them, 


as “ very ancient institutions,” but the Cummons would not. 





On Thursday, Lord Grey published in the Times a bitter: 
and Sir Bartle Frere an able, though preposterously prolix, 
letter on Cape affairs. The latter maintains that under 
the Convention with the Boers, Great Britain is bound to 
protect the natives on the borders of the Transvaal, and 
especially the Bechuanas. He proposes, therefore, that a 
British Resident should be sent to Bechuanaland, to guide the 
chiefs, punish native marauders, and remonstrate, when neces- 
sary, with the Government of Pretoria. The better section of 
the Boers would then, he believes, help to create an opinion 
which would keep the filibustering section in check. The asser- 
tion that we took upon us an obligation to interfere, instead of 
claiming a right to do so, is the precise one which the Govern- 
qnent denies, and the suggested remedy is a very feeble one. 
Tf the Boers despise us, as Sir Bartle Frere asserts, they 
«vill pay no respect to our Resident, and as he will represent 
the British Government, we shall in no long time be compelled 
+o back his representations by force. Mr. Forster's plan of 
compelling the Boers to keep the Convention or accept war is 
more direct than this, and more manly, too. 


The late Master of the Rolls was buried in the Jews’ Cemetery 
at Willesden yesterday week, and this day week the Delegate 
Chief Rabbi, Dr. Hermann Adler, preached a sermon on the 
occasion at the Central Synagogue, which was preceded by a 
prayer for the soul of the deceased Judge; so that it is clear 
that the Jews do not countenance the curious superstition of 
some Protestants against prayers for the dead. The prayer was 
‘that God would “ remember in mercy ” the soul of the departed, 
that his soul might be “ bound up in the bond of life everlasting,” 
and that his rest might be “in peace.” Dr. Adler’s sermon 
was on the duty of the Judge, and on the qualities essential to 
-a perfect Judge, as described by the old Jewish sages, of 
which seven were enumerated, two of which are, we should 
think, by no means indispensable to a great Judge, and far 
from conspicuous either in the best and ablest of our other 
Judges, or in the late Master of the Rolls,—“ wisdom, modesty, 
fear of God, hatred of gain, love of truth, love of one’s fellow- 
reatures, and an unstained reputation.” Probably the second 
has not belonged in any remarkable degree, and the fourth not 
‘in any degree (unless it be construed to mean hatred of gain 
earned by the perversion of justice), to any great Judge of our 
time. For the rest, probably no Judge of ourday had a better right 
to have these qualities ascribed to him,—though they do not 
seem to us to cover any very specially judicial characteristic,— 
than the late Master of the Rolls. In addition to all 
these qualities, his mind was characterised by singular 
uprightness and impartiality, and his power and will to do 
justice promptly, were greater than that of any of his 
great contemporaries. The judgment in the Epping Forest case, 
for instance,—a case the argument of which occupied twenty- 
two days, covered documents filling many folio volumes, 
and the evidence of 150 witnesses,—was delivered at once on the 
conclusion of the case, “without a moment’s hesitation or 
preparation,” as Mr. Robert Hunter, who was engaged in the 

case, testifies to the Times, and the judgment was so unassailable 
in its reasoning that it put an end to all litigation at once. 


On Saturday last (Easter Eve), a curious outbreak of what 
‘we suppose we must call fanaticism, took place in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, a man of the name of George Campion, who had, 
according to his own account, lost a good business through the 
prejudices which he had excited against himself by denouncing 
the Ritualists, interrupting the evening service by springing on 
the Communion table and knocking down the large cross, the 
candlesticks and candles, and other ornaments, all of which had 


been there for the last twelve years, and all the Easter floral 
decorations, before he was secured. Canon Gregory appears to 
have taken the lead in securing him, Campion charging the 
militant Canon with an attempt to suffocate him by thrusting 
a handkerchief into his mouth, an act not very inappropriate, 
when Campion was crying “ Protestants to the rescue !” in the 
middle of evening prayer. 


Campion, who was brought up before Sir Thomas Owden on 
Monday, described himself as an inventor of agricultural imple- 
ments, and wanted to justify himself by pleading the wrath of 
God against idolatry, and the apathy of the law in putting it 
down. Sir Thomas Owden, however, very rightly remarked 
that if there was anything illegal in the service, there were legal 
means of putting an end to the illegality ; but that no onecould 
be allowed to interrupt a religious service, Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, or Freethinking, by an act of violence of 
this kind, and he entirely refused to go into the Ritualistic 
argument into which the prisoner sought to divert the case. 
Eventuaily, as it was asserted that Campion’s wife was ill, and 
even dying, on promising the Court never to be guilty of such 
violence again, he was only fined £5,—the fine being paid by a 
friend,—and got his discharge almost too easily, considering the 
violence and irreverence of which he had been guilty. Never- 
theless, we cannot regret the lenity of the Court. It is always 
well, where it is possible, to treat genuine fanatics with excep- 
tional lenity, partly because fanaticism is a disease which is 
greatly aggravated by severity, partly because it is not altogether 
ignoble, and is generally due rather to ignorance than to malice. 
In many Protestants there is still a sort of physical horror of 
what they call idolatry, though they are quite unable to define 
even to themselves in what idolatry consists, except it be in the 
use of solid religious symbols under a certain size. The Gothic 
arch does not seem to excite this superstitious fury,—we suppose 
because it is too big—but the Christian cross and the Jewish 
candlestick do. 


The English Clergy seem to us to be taking a very false step 
in signing the memorial to Mr. Gladstone against the Affirma- 
tion Bill, and we wish they would read an admirable letter to 
this week’s Guardian on that subject, by the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, who seems to us to prove to demonstration that what 
the Clergy are really contending for is not in any sense a genuine 
test of Theism, but rather for imposing a formal, and in the minds 
of true Christians almost blasphemously hollow, use of the name 
of God, on men who, because they do not in the least believe in 
any personal God, will feel little or no scruple in using the term 
in any sense they please. And the logic of such a test will, Mr. 
MacColl argues, necessarily lead rather to the substitution of 
pallid and unmeaning latitudinarianism in all the forms of the 
House of Commons,—the daily prayers, for instance,—than to 
anything approaching to genuine religious creeds. The argu- 
mentum ad clerum is ably put, and is well worth reading. 


Six men were sentenced by Mr. Justice Lawson at the Antrim 
Assizes on Wednesday to long terms of penal servitude. They 
had all been members of a criminal society called the Patriotic 
Brotherhood, founded by an Irish-American for the murder 
of landlords and agents of the law, and had all specially 
conspired to murder a landlord named John McGeough. 
The evidence was most extraordinary, an informer named 
Duffy swearing that a regular record was kept of the deci- 
sions and acts of the society. These records were produced, 
and implicate O’Donovan Rossa, among others, in the most 
direct manner. Their genuineness was, of course, impugned 
with great earnestness; but they corroborated much of Duffy’s 
evidence, though he could not have seen them, and they were 
written in a way which almost precluded the idea of forgery. The 
letters were imitations of print, obviously to conceal hand- 
writing, and it was shown that one man in the Brotherhood was 
expert in caligraphy. Mr. Justice Lawson’s charge was sin- 
gularly moderate, but he, as well as the jury, obviously con- 
sidered the records genuine; and if they are, there is no doubt 
of the prisoners’ guilt. It seems possible, among certain classes 
in Ireland, to form these societies almost at will. Nothing is 
necessary but an Irish-American, a room, and a few pounds, 
and men come forward to pledge themselves to murder by the 
score. They do not always keep the pledge, but they take it. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@— 


THE QUEEN. 


f parce is something very touching and motherlike in the 

frankness with which the Queen, through the Court 
Circular, asks her people to sympathise in the grief she feels 
for the loss of a devoted attendant. The grief is perfectly 
natural, for service like John Brown’s, the service of a servant 
who makes life easier at every turn, yet is as trustworthy as a 
gentleman, is what every one seeks, and few ever find. The 
Queen has relied for years upon her husband’s favourite at- 
tendant, not only for the usual services of a chasseur, but for 
a personal guardianship against the lunatics whom even she, 
as her history shows, has constantly to dread. The Queen 
is in no danger from her British subjects, and is, we believe, 
more protected than any Minister against Fenians by the 
Irish certainty that America would never forgive any at- 
tempt on her life; but the danger from lunatics is 
irremoveable and real, and the constant guardianship of 
a powerful and devoted attendant is essential to her 
Majesty’s freedom to ride, and walk, and enjoy the chilly 
air she loves. A man so trusted must become a humble 
friend, and we honour the Sovereign for expressing so publicly 
that “ friendship ” was the feeling she entertained for one so 
humbly faithful for so many years. 

We wonder how many of her subjects ever reflect on the 
pathetic element in the Queen’s present position, the 
contrast between her place in the world, as the only 
woman alive now reigning over a great people by legitimate 
right—the only other great reigning lady, the Empress of 
China, is only Regent for her son—popular or even beloved by 
millions, half-worshipped, as a well-informed correspondent 
tells us to-day, in India, a separate figure known to the whole 
human race, yet burdened with a solitariness only to be felt 
by Kings. Sovereigns are always more solitary than others of 
mankind, for, except with husband or wife, a Sovereign can 
have no perfect intimacies; and if their lives are long pro- 
longed, their friendships must grow few. The “friends” of 
every young Sovereign are always persons older than himself— 
a fact markedly true of the Queen, to whom Lord Melbourne, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Lansdowne, all men of an earliergenera- 
tion, stood first in that relation—and as they drop off, they are 
irreplaceable. The Queen has survived not only her husband, 
but almost all relatives of her own time, all her earlier politi- 
cal friends, and an entire group of closely-attached dependants, 
like Sir C. Phipps, Sir Arthur Helps, and many another 
less known to the general world. There is no one living who 
could address her by her Christian name, or, indeed, on any 
terms of equality; while all her children but one are married, 
scattered, immersed in business and households of their own. 
It is a lonely peak to sit on, at the top of the world, 
and as age draws on the Sovereign, who already has reigned 
so long that men passing middle age have consciously 
known no other, must feel this more and more painfully, 
with a sadness which the movement of the world does not 
diminish. The Queen has had no misfortunes such as have 
afflicted many of her predecessors, no loss of subjects like 
George III., no loss of public honour like George IV., but she 
has to bear the burden of an ever-increasing pressure of 
interests, incidents, movements of mankind, of all which she 
must to herself seem the centre. Nothing eventful can happen 
in the world which is not in some way or other borne in 
pressingly on the Queen. The special feature of the age, the 
new complexity of life arising from rapid communication, 
began shortly before her accession—Huskisson was killed in 
1830—and from that moment to this, affairs must have 
seemed to press in ever-increasing volume upon her, as 
if the very atmosphere had grown more weighty. Imagine 
what the telegraph alone has been to the Queen. To feel 
imperative duties increasing, and strength decaying, and life 
growing more and more lonely, is a sad position for any one ; 
but what must it be to a Sovereign who receives every day 
evidence that she is one of the central figures of the world, 
who hears on Monday that all America is glad because the 
report of an accident to her had proved exaggerated, on Tues- 
day that an Indian tribe has accepted her as goddess, on 
Wednesday that her daughter, one day to be Empress 
of Germany, has celebrated her Silver Wedding with 
Princes for train-bearers, on Thursday that a plot has 
been discovered which renders doubled watchfulness 


necessary round Windsor? It is a strange position, one 
not to be desired ; and, remember, it must be judged not from 








; 
the Constitutional point of view, that the Queen only accept 
advice, but from her own point of view that the Queen ad 
taking advice, gives her own commands. No Monarch ev 
yet quite lost the feeling that in some indescribable wa he 
was himself in some special degree responsible for the wien 
of his people, and in that responsibility alone, be it as unreal as, 
it may—and Englishmen often underrate the Queen’s direct 
influence on affairs—is a burden which to a lonely woman, 
long experience can only make the heavier. Experience teaches, 
us what to do, but teaches also how useless the doing often ig 
Weare no devotees of Monarchy, gravely holding self-government 
to be more educative and more dignified ; but there has neyer 
been in history a reign like that of Queen Victoria, who, sur. 
rounded by an impenetrable etiquette, breaks it to tell hes 
people that devotion, even in the humblest of followers, has 
roused in her “real friendship.” Republicanism in England 
sleeps, and will sleep while the Queen reigns. Is there not in 
that mere truism a sufficient biography ? 





LORD SALISBURY AT BIRMINGHAM. 


ORD SALISBURY’S first speech at Birmingham was 
much the ablest of the group which he has fired off 
in the capital of Radicalism. But we may fairly say this of 
the whole group of speeches, that, considering the tone of 
bitterness which has pervaded such speeches of late years, 
Lord Salisbury has not, as was his wont, exceeded, but rather 
reduced the amount of superfluous acrimony which seems to be 
the distinctive characteristic of the present tone of the Conser- 
vative party. We have not yet had an opportunity of reading 
any full report of Mr. Gibson’s second speech, but so far as we 
can judge, Mr. Gibson has made an effort to introduce more of 
acrimony into hisone tone, while Lord Salisbury has abated a good, 
deal of his political malice, and thus the two orators have hit a 
tolerable mean of severe but not indecent political vituperation. 
We note this alteration of Lord Salisbury’s tone for the better 
—Mr. Gibson’s change for the worse is, we suppose, due only to 
a natural and we hope temporary effort to accommodate him- 
self to Lord Salisbury—as the only ominous sign for the- 
Liberals in the Tory campaign. We quite admit that it may 
really be a result of increasing confidence in the force of the 
Conservative party, and that it is a change of tone likely, so far 
as it goes, to gain a hearing for that party amongst reasonable: 
men. Party Conservatives, of course, cheer most warmly the most 
furious speeches, but it is not the furious speeches that win. 
Conservative votes. The strength of that party is and must 
always be amongst the moderates, who do not like abrupt 
change, but for that very reason, also do not like extravagant 
imputations on public men whom, as they well know, the 
nation at large respects and trusts. Lord Salisbury will gain 
amore respectful hearing amongst such men by his tone at 
Birmingham than he could possibly have gained by his popular 
speeches of last year, at Hatfield, for instance, or in Edin- 
burgh, The more he condescends to recognise in his opponents: 
men who are not altogether devoid of statesmanship or of 
regard for political duty, the more we recognise his speeches: 
as forces which may take effect on the mind of his own party, 
and of that not inconsiderable section amongst Englishmem 
who pride themselves on not belonging to either party, and on 
voting sometimes with one and sometimes with the other, as- 
they in their discretion may think most fit. 

Lord Salisbury’s cleverest speech was undoubtedly the speech 
of Wednesday, on what he termed the unfortunate “ zigzag ” 
line of policy in which the deliberations of a Cabinet repre- 
senting a coalition between Whigs and Radicals are apt to end. 
Conservative Cabinets, of course—for this was what he implied,. 
though he did not say it—never show any traces of divergent 
elements. It is only since the Radicals have been admitted 
into alliance with the Whigs that the disastrous phenomenon 
of successive slants, which hardly seemed to be dictated by the 
same general aim, has appeared. In Ireland, he said, the view 
of Mr. Bright that “force is no remedy” was tried first, and 
much too long. It was only after it appeared that the out- 
ragemongers had fairly got the upper-hand, that the Whig 
policy prevailed, and drove the Government into the second 
branch of the zigzag. It was the same in Egypt. There Mr. 
Bright’s policy was tried first, and it was not, in Lord 
Salisbury’s view, till the Egyptians had fully persuaded 
themselves that no other would be tried that recourse was 
had to arms. It was the same again, he held, in the 
Transvaal, only that there the Whig policy was tried first, 
instead of second, and the Radical policy substituted for it, 
just as the Whig policy was on the eve of success. All that 1s 
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‘ ut. It has thus much amount of truth in it, 
ee ete oll dine cases, just as in relation to the problems 
which most puzzled Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, there 
are two quite distinct classes of considerations, one set 
of which probably found the ablest representatives in one 
section of the Cabinet, while the other found the ablest 
representatives in the other. It is very likely true that 
there were some members of the Cabinet who would have 
suppressed the Land League before others were willing to 
do so. It is very likely true that there were some mem- 
pers of the Cabinet who would have applied force in Egypt 
before the others were willing even to send the fleet to 
Alexandria. It is possible that there were some members of 
the Cabinet who thought that the Boers must be reduced to 
obedience before their claims to independence could be recon- 
sidered, while there were others who would have been glad to 
make overtures of a conciliatory character before invading the 
Transvaal at all, But when was this anything but true of any 
Cabinet in the world? Did not Lord Beaconsfield, on his return 
from Berlin, honestly avow to the Tories who feasted him at 
Knightsbridge that he was in favour of war with Russia at a 
time when his colleagues were not prepared for war, and that he 
therefore had to acquiesce in a zigzag policy in which he could 
not himself feel any satisfaction? Did anybody doubt that 
Lord Palmerston, at the time of the Danish war with Germany, 
accepted from the majority of his colleagues, and from the 
overpowering representations of his Radical followers, a policy 
with which he himself was not satisfied? Everybody knows 
that it was the same with the Cabinet “of all the Talents” 
at the time of the Crimean War, with the Conservative Cabinet 
which “ dished the Whigs ” by the Reform Bill of 1867, and, 
indeed, with almost every Cabinet which has had a critical 
question before it within the memory of men. The very use 
of Cabinet Government is to ensure that the policy adopted 
shall not be the policy merely of one masterful mind, but 
rather a policy which shall recommend itself to the average 
Englishman, and which, therefore, shall rest on those 
complex considerations which appeal partly to one kind 
of mind and partly to another. The only difference that 
we know of between the policy of previous Cabinets at 
such crises and the policy .of this, is that in previous cases 
the Prime Minister has not unfrequently been notoriously 
overborne by his colleagues or his party,—Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord Beaconsfield were all so overborne, 
—while, so far as we have any means of knowing, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s judgment has gone decisively and cordially with the 
most important steps taken by this Cabinet, and has even sanc- 
tioned more or less heartily the time chosen for taking them. 
For example, as to the suppression of the Land League, we 
know pretty well by Mr. Gladstone’s speech at the Guildhail that 
the time chosen for that strong course recommended itself 
completely to him, and that till then he had hoped—perhaps a 
little beyond hope,—in the efficacy of Mr. Forster’s “* Protec- 
tion of Person and Property Act” to prevent outrage, by the 
seizure of “village ruffians” only, without the suppres- 
sion of the Land League or the imprisonment of its 
leaders. There was, indeed, a very great deal to be said 
for that long forbearance by ali statesmen who believed,— 
as the Liberal statesmen, without exception, did,—that it 
was the failure of the Compensation Bill in the Lords, 
and the unjust evictions consequent on that failure, 
which led to outrage, and that after the passing of 
the Land Act the outragemongers would lose the tacit 
sympathy of the Irish peasantry. But, without rediscussing 
a very difficult question of policy, this at least is clear,—that 
for a Liberal Cabinet, the first duty was to try remedial 
measures, and the second only, to suspend the ordinary law. 
In point of fact, the two duties were discharged together, only 
that, in consequence of the unfortunate choice made by Mr. 
Forster in relation to the kind of suspension of the ordinary 
law which was most desirable, the latter measure never took 
the effect intended, and, indeed, rather aggravated the 
situation. Again, as regards Egypt, whatever Cabinet had 
been in power, there must have been a section reluctant 
to apply force up to the very last moment, and another 
section which believed that an earlier action would have been 
better. That was undoubtedly so in all the other War 
Cabinets of our time, and on general principles we may safely 
conclude that it will be so in those of the future. Able men 
will differ in judgment as to the right moment for applying kill- 
Or-cure remedies. But so far as we can see, there is very much 
less reason to think that any differences of opinion of this kind 
Were pernicious in this case, than there has been in any pre- 





vious instance of the same kind that has occurred during the 
last thirty years. The presence of a great fleet at Alex- 
andria,—the messages and warnings sent to the Egyptian 
authorities,—the deliberate notice given at the last,—were 
all emphatic indications of what was coming, if Arabi 
continued his high-handed action. The zigzag in this case 
seems to us to reduce itself rather to a continuous curve. 
And as for the Transvaal case, Lord Salisbury, when he 
cleverly puts it that the Government, though they had no 
scruple as to the bloodguiltiness of making war, saw the most 
serious bloodguiltiness in winning the day, chooses to ignore 
the fact that in the interim the Boers had offered terms in 
which the British Government saw the conditions of a reason- 
able settlement. The zigzag there was determined not from 
within, but from without ; the force which altered the line of 
policy was the offer received from the Boer Triumvirate. 

Clever as Lord Salisbury’s “ zigzag” speech was, we submit 
that he made out no zigzag of policy which is not to be dis- 
covered in even more strongly-marked lines in the case of 
every Cabinet that has had to deal with great questions in 
recent times, and certainly none in which, so far as the public 
can judge, the judgment of the Prime Minister has been more 
completely reflected, both as regards the resolves taken and 
the moment at which they were carried out. 

The most remarkable point in Lord Salisbury’s speech of 
Thursday is the curious Conservative zigzag for which he 
himself pleaded in relation to Free-trade. ‘I am a Free- 
trader, he said in effect, ‘but it is only on expediency 
grounds that I accept Free-trade ; and if by any temporising, 
by any partial regression to Protection intended to bring 
others to Free-trade, we can convert the rest of the world 
more rapidly, why, to that temporising and partial regression 
I should not object.’ That appears to us to be Lord Salisbury’s 
drift, and if it does not mean that, if it does not mean that he 
wants to avail himself of Mr. Lowther’s help, without com- 
mitting himself to Mr. Lowther’s views,—that he wishes the- 
Conservative policy on this subject to be a sort of zigzag, 
tacking now towards Free-trade and now towards a retali- 
atory policy of protection as against Protectionists, we have 
no comprehension at all what it does mean. Lord Salisbury 
should not taunt Liberal Cabinets with their proclivity for 
zigzag, when he shows himself so much greater a proficient in. 
devising a zigzag policy for his Party, even while out of office,. 
than Mr. Gladstone has ever been. 





THE “ ENTHRONISATION” AT CANTERBURY. 


HE special interest of the grand ceremonial performed at 
Canterbury on Thursday is not difficult to. explain. 
The imposing display attracts all antiquarians, all devotees of 
ecclesiasticism—always a wide-spread cult—all the lovers of 
many-coloured, slowing-moving pomp, and two much more: 
numerous classes besides. All those who hate and many of those 
who love the Established Church are irresistibly drawn towards 
the scene. They are all English, the English nature, in spite of 
its admiration for splendour, is realistic to the core, and it is- 
impossible for them to see or to read of all this ecclesiastical 
pageantry, this show in which Bishops are the players, and the 
nation audience, and the Sovereign standard-bearer, without 
asking themselves what is the moral and intellectual justifica- 
tion of it all. Here is a ceremony as elaborate, as scenic, as. 
pompous, to use the plainest word, as a coronation, a 
ceremony in which form is everything, magnificence a decency, 
and ostentation eagerly expected, which is described in a 
word—“enthronisation’’"—more mouth-filling than the one 
we apply to Royal shows of the same kind, which tries the 
descriptive powers of reporters who luxuriate in magnilo- 
quence, and which is, after all, only intended to recognise that 
a Minister of Christ charged to assist with his guidance other 
ministers has been regularly selected. There can hardly be a 
sincere Christian in the Protestant world, however steeped in 
Church feeling, who has not felt a doubt, however swiftly it 
may have passed, whether such a pageant can be wholly right, 
—whether Christ can have intended such a recognition of his 
Church, whether a true teacher of the Christian Faith could 
be so unlike an Apostle in outward seeming, an “enthroned ” 
Prince, first among Peers, the occupant of a Palace, ordered to 
live with the great of earth, cut off, so far as external circum- 
stance can cut a man off, from the great community of the 
suffering and the poor. Such a Christian cannot but feel 


that, outwardly at all events, there is more of the Caesar than 
of the Church about the whole affair, more of ostentation 





than humility, more of earthiness than spirituality, and some- 
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thing horribly unreal besides, and cannot but long in his heart 
for a Chief Bishop dignified only through the respect of the just, 
who should enter on the office as on a burdensome but simple 
career, and should be to all the Church, or, for that is nobler, 
to all the nation, a wise counsellor, somewhat apart, yet 
always accessible, conveying his message with an authority 
derived only from visible likeness to his Master,—or if 
that may not be, and the ideal is too high, from vislble single- 
heartedness in interpreting his will. Granting that Episcopacy 
is the divinely ordered organisation, or at the lowest, an 
organisation permitted by the Divine, should not the true 
Overseer be nearer to those of whom he accepts the charge, 
nearer in daily life, in those sympathies which, if they have 
their origin deeper, yet flourish most when they are nourished 
by like circumstances of position? We confess we do 
not understand the Christian to whom that view is not, at 
the first blush, the true one; who does not, at least till he 
has reasoned the matter out, feel a sensation of regret as he 
reads the reporters’ “ purple patches ” about the public recog- 
nition of one who should be, and let us add, often in spirit 
has been, servus servorum Christi. 

It takes thought to justify an Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
but yet it may in its essential features be fairly justified. Of 
course, the pomp with which insignificant details like the formal 
recognition in the Cathedral of Canterbury—the “ enthronisa- 
tion” is only that —are surrounded can be defended only on the 
historic ground. The ceremony has been for ages, and there- 
fore should be ; that is the only explanation possible or needed, 
until it is certain, which it is not yet, that the pageant, in 
itself a matter of indifference, works positive injury to the 
cause. We could not devise such a scene anew, lest it should 
be ridiculous or offensive ; but we can tolerate it or like it, as 
we tolerate or like other survivals of the kind. Sweep away the 
Lord Mayor’s Show when the citizens loll out their tongues as it 
passes, but not till then. But the Archbishopric, in its essence as 
an ecclesiastical institution intended to be “grand” in the earthly 
sense, can be defended. To begin with, the assault is based 
on far too abject a recognition of the effect of clothes, far too 
great a concession to the strange and most un-Christian theory 
that true religion cannot exist under splendid externals ; that the 
only possible Apostle is the Fisherman; that humility and 
full dress are incompatible; that Czesar cannot be converted 
and remain in a golden palace. Because the humble may be 
Christian, the great are not necessarily Pagans, any more than 
a tribunal is necessarily unjust because the presiding Judge 
wears the wig of another age, and a robe needlessly magnifi- 
cent. The “ position ” even of a pastor is but his dress, and 
therefore a matter of detail, which it may be useful, or 
decorous, or attractive to regulate by historic usage, attention 
to which so often sobers and quiets men. But for a stately 
etiquette often intensely artificial the House of Commons would 
‘be a bear-garden, and an army a camp of brigands ; and Christ 
never told the Church to fling away useful powers. There 
is no more harm in the Archbishop’s pomp than in any 
other earthly etiquette, much less harm than there would 
‘be in any forced or artificial assumption of humility. 
Better ‘“enthronisation,” even if we wince at it, than 
the washing of beggars’ feet previously made clean for the 
fastidious touch. An emperor may reach heaven, though he 
sits on a throne, and do all his duties too; and so may a 
Christian priest, if only his work does involve the acceptance 
of that seat. The only true question is whether it does, and 
#hough we cannot for ourselves honestly answer in the affirma- 
tive, believing, for one thing, that a true Church should 
recognise and sanctify every growing force not contrary 
to morality, even if it be such a force as the passion 
for equality, we can see clearly that those may be 
right who think otherwise, who doubt if men have yet 
advanced to the point when grandeur does not bespeak 
reverence, who question if authority can put off trap- 
pings, and who believe that in cathedrals, in music, in stately 
worship, there is an influence which lifts the soul to a 
higher atmosphere than that of daily life, which, for the 
majority of men, doomed as they are to labour, must always be 
somewhat colourless and sordid. If that is trae—and it was 
true for almost all men once, and may be true for millions 
now—the incidental pageantry of the Archbishopric is amply 
justified. It is, we must recollect, at bottom truthful pageantry ; 
for the Head Presbytership of the English Church, with its hold 
over millions, its antique history, and its influence with the 
great, is still a vital power, an actual force, which in assuming 
all this pomp only announces actual facts to the world. The 
ceremony of Thursday is but the crown of a system, as little 








immoral and as useful as that formulised worship ‘with 
which no people as yet has ever shown itself able to dispense 
yet retain in its common life the deep impression of its creed. 
While other things which should be spiritual, like justice, need 
and use trappings, the Church may use them too; and if the 
are used, let them be of the very best. We can conceive of g 
Church whose head should be an anchoret, fenced round on} 
by unbought reverence—and, as our readers may, perhaps, 
suspect, we prefer that ideal—but if he is to have “ position,” let 
it be with the highest, till even in that detail there is acknow. 
ledgment that the spiritual forces are equal in men’s regard to 
the secular, that even in rank the teacher of religion may stand 
by the side of the victorious soldier or the successful stateg. 
man. A less position than that, if “position ” is to be granted 
at all, except involuntarily, only deepens the constant suspicion 
of the millions that those far above them hold such 
teachers in disregard, and think those only honourable who 
increase their wealth, or repute, or power. It is not the 
noblest way of influencing mankind, or the most effective, but 
it is morally unobjectionable, and it has as least this advant; 
that powers and capacities otherwise lost to the Church, and 
indispensable to her working as an institution, are thereb 
attracted to her service and her aid. Rome knows all that 
well, and the machinery of Rome—we are not speaking of 
doctrine—has been organised by men who had the world to think 
of, and not one country only, and who, therefore, never forget 
that till man is civilised he is affected even in spiritual 
things by external ceremonial,—that the Ark had not for Syrian 
wanderers the impression of a gilt box. We havea suspicion, 
and a strong one, that the civilisation of England has ad- 
vanced beyond that ceremony of enthronisation ; but we have 
also, on the other hand, a deep conviction that London jour- 
nalists read many things into the minds of the millions over 
whom, and not over the hundred thousand of the educated, 
Dr. Benson was so splendidly announced to be the leading 
pastor. We all make too much of clothes, in being annoyed 
at them ; and yet, and yet,—the only preacher who ever hurried 
the masses of Europe out to voluntary death for the sake 
of a great idea, who for a moment extinguished in the millions 
fear, and greed, and selfishness, was a Hermit, without a home, 
clothed in a dirty shirt of unbleached wool. 





MINORITIES AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


N Mr. Bright’s second speech at Glasgow last week, he 
gave vent to one of the very few virulent political 
animosities which he still permits himself to entertain, in 
his attack on the representation of minorities and on the mode 
in which, in the three-cornered and four-cornered constituencies, 
that representation is achieved. We are not in the least dis- 
posed to contend specially for the latter expedient. It is un- 
questionably a very great anomaly that whenever a minority 
seat is separately vacated, it must necessarily be filled up by a 
representative of the majority. And in every case the minority 
Member feels a shamefaced consciousness of representing not 
the deliberate preference of the whole constituency, but only 
that of the outvoted part of it. Moreover, it may be admitted 
to be an anomaly, and a serious one, inherent in the present 
accidental and so to say hand-to-mouth system of representing 
minorities, that it tends to diminish unduly the practical 
influence of the great constituencies to which it applies in the 
House of Commons,—the effect of it being that a great con- 
stituency, like Liverpool for example, whenever it happens to 
have a minority Member seated for its third seat, can only add 
as much to the majority by which any measure is carried as 
Portarlington itself contributes if its Member happens to 
vote on the same side. The vote of the minority Member 
for Liverpool cancels the vote of one of the majority Members, 
and leaves Liverpool only as much net influence over the 
practical decision of the House as Portarlington itself 
exerts. We fully admit that in both these aspects our 
present minority clause is extremely objectionable. But the 
mischief of the latter flaw is in reality due not to that more 
adequate representation of Liverpool opinion which the minority 
principle brings about, but to the excessive influence assigned 
in our representative system to a bare majority of an infini- 
tesimal constituency like that of Portarlington. If Port- 
arlington included no more political influence than any other 
collection cf some hundred or hundred and fifty voters, and if 
the minority of every constituency had as much chance of getting 
its views represented in the House as has the minority of Liver- 
pool, it would not be possible to say that the practical influence 
of Liverpool in the House of Commons was outweighed by the 
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ractical influence of a very much smaller place in the same 

‘Assembly. This last anomaly, though it is mischievous in 
its results, is really one arising from the excessive influ- 
ence given under our Parliamentary system to the bare 
majority of minute constituencies, and not one arising from 
the attempt to make the voice of Liverpool speak the con- 
yictions of Liverpool with greater exactness than it would do 
if some two-fifths of the electors had never any better pro- 
spect than that of voting unsuccessfully against a candidate 
with whom they disagree. 

It will be seen, then, that we are not at all disposed to fight 
for the clumsy and truncated attempt to assert the rights of 
minorities to a fair hearing in a true representative assembly, 
which is embodied in our present tentative and very inadequate 

litical experiment. But when we find a contemporary as clear- 
headed as the Pall Mall Gazette going far beyond the present 
awkward arrangements to the very root of the matter, and 
boldly denying that any attempt ought to be made to give 
minorities a fair hearing in Parliament at all, we are compelled 
to say that what is struck-at, seems to us to be the very principle 
of Democracy itself,—the very principle of representative in- 
stitutions,—and that what is really advocated is a system of 
representing political opinion in which only one side need be 
represented in the House of Commons at all, and in which 
the other side of opinion, even though it were enthusiastic- 
ally adopted by two-fifths or three-sevenths of the nation, 
might be “conspicuous by its absence,” and by that alone. 
The Pall Mall on Saturday last appeared to be quite prepared 
to adopt such a view, and even disposed to contend for it as 
right in the abstract. “Mr. Bright,” said our contemporary, 
“had an easy task in exposing the unreasonable absurdities of 
the present minority clause. But the battle will have to be 
fought, and at no distant date, on the whole principle, and 
not merely on this irrational and mischievous application of it. 
The Times is only too well justified in saying that Mr. Bright 
will find, when the Reform Bill comes on for discussion, that 
a very large number of men, by no means confined to the Con- 
servative side of the House, will contend for the principle of 
the representation of minorities, In fact, many less likely 
things have happened than that a serious split should take 
place both in the ranks of the Liberal party and in the 
Administration upon this issue. It will be the test, as we 
think, of true Liberalism. Whatever schemes you may frame 
for representing minorities, they will operate solely in strength- 
ening all those anti-popular interests which are always too 
strong by their intrinsic position.” What our contemporary 
here maintains appears to be this,—that all true Liberals should 
be in favour of artificially strengthening the opinion of the 
majority of the nation, so as to exclude from view, as far as may 
be possible, the evidence of the fact that a very strong opposi- 
tion was registered to that opinion; and this for the simple 
reason that Conservatism always has a natural advantage by 
virtue of its ‘intrinsic position,’—a natural advantage so very 
great, that it needs to be balanced by constitutional contrivances 
for securing that the Conservative Party shall exert considerably 
less influence relatively in the House of Commons than they 
exert in the constituencies themselves. Now, is this seri- 
ously to be called a “test of true Liberalism,” namely, 
that we shall deliberately choose to make the Commons 
an assembly not representing as nearly as possible the 
Opinions of the country, but, on the contrary, representing 
as exclusively as can be managed, the opinion of that 
class in the country which happens to be most in favour? 
What is the true “Liberal” theory of representation? Is it 
that the House of Commons shall reproduce, as near as possible 
on a reduced scale, the opinions of the country at large? Or 
is it that the House of Commons shall reproduce as exclusively 
a8 possible on that reduced scale the opinion predominant in 
the country at large? Is it “Liberal” to wish to silence 
the deliberative voice of our opponents,—even though that 
Voice would only be heard in exact proportion to the popu- 
lar influence which those opponents wield,—on the express 
ground that Conservatives have so immense an advantage in 
their “intrinsic position” that there ought to be a counter- 
weight intentionally put into the Liberal scale, to make 
up for the advantage of that Conservative possession which 
is said to be nine points of the law? If this is to 
be a test of Liberalism, we confess to thinking it the 
most illiberal test of Liberalism ever suggested, and the 
most undemocratic burlesque on the theory of Democracy. 
The very notion of a Democracy is, that the people shall settle 
Political matters for thewselves as nearly as they can; and 
that as they cannot ali meet together to discuss the national 





politics, a Council of the nation shall be summoned, which 
shall reproduce as nearly as may be on a small scale the 
opinions spread abroad in the nation at large. If the whole 
people could meet together, the minority, we suppose, would be 
allowed not only to express their views, but to show the world 
how large a proportion of the people hold those views. But, 
according to the new doctrine which it is to be a test of 
Liberalism to hold, the Conservative minority in the House of 
Conamons should be distinctly prohibited from exerting any 
influence in proportion to that wielded by them out of doors, on 
the astounding pretence that Conservatism is in a position of so 
much greater natural advantage than Liberalism, that we ought 
to mufile its voice artificially, lest Liberals should, after all, fail 
to make their own voice duly heard. Is that the true opinion of 
Liberals? Does any genuine Democrat fancy that when the 
majority of a nation can both make its voice heard, and make 
it heard with the exact authority attaching to its preponder- 
ance, it will yet need to have its authority artificially 
enhanced by keeping generally out of sight the popular 
weight of the minority which it has beaten? Such a 
doctrine seems to us one of the most ignoble ever proposed 
in the name of Liberalism and Democracy. It is the doctrine 
of men who do not desire representative institutions at all, 
but misrepresentative institutions in which exaggerations shall 
be deliberately authorised,—all these exaggerations to be 
in the direction of making the stronger side seem relatively 
a good deal stronger than it actually is. 

In saying this, we are by no means condemning the doctrine 
that the minority of a nation may be fully represented, with- 
out any attempt to elect what are now called minority 
Members. We are quite willing to admit that under the very 
great difficulties of the case, a system in which the constitu- 
encies are so carefully and uniformly subdivided, that the 
majority of one constituency may be trusted to speak for 
the minority of another, might prove the fairest of all. 
All we contend for is the principle that we ought to try 
by one means or another to get in the House of Commons 
as near a copy of the shades of opinion in the nation 
as the best representative institutions,—and these, at the 
very best, are necessarily imperfect,—will admit. What we 
insist upon is that we ought to aim at getting the opinion of the 
minority represented in one way or another, and fairly repre- 
sented,—represented in the full weight attaching to its propor- 
tional diffusion through the nation. If this can be best attained 
by subdividing large constituencies into wards, and giving each 
ward a Member,—every elector in each ward having but a 
single vote,—we shall be satisfied with that way of attain- 
ing it. It may very well be that, with a system of that kind, 
there will be little chance of a misrepresentation of the total 
result, for the minority of one constituency might, under 
these circumstances, be sure to get its due influence in the 
House of Commons, through the voice of a majority of another 
constituency of the same general kind; the minority of one 
agricultural constituency by the majority of another agricultural 
constituency, the minority of one middle-class borough or 
manufacturing town by the majority of another middle-class 
borough or manufacturing town. But we do protest in the 
warmest manner against this new-fangled test of Liberalism 
which actually assumes that, unless Liberalism is to have an 
artificial advantage over and above the natural advantage of its 
superior popularity,—the artificial advantage, namely, of com- 
manding in the House of Commons a very much stronger 
majority than it actually commands in the country at 
large,—it cannot make any headway against the force of 
Conservative prejudice and of Tory possession. That is 
not the view of a democrat, but the view of a friend of privi- 
lege, who wishes to arm the majority with greater powers than 
that of their numbers and of the moral and intellectual 
superiority of the doctrines to which those numbers give in 
their adhesion. 


THE RUSSIAN CORONATION. 


CHANGE has occurred in the Russian situation on 
which it is hard to avoid speculating, even though the 
uncontested facts are so few. The cloud of dread which, after 
the murder of Alexander II., had settled down upon the Court 
of St. Petersburg, has evidently been partially lifted. Though 
the old, free life of the Czars has ended, probably for ever, and 
no Russian Emperor will again stroll unattended through the 
streets of St. Petersburg, or enter uninvited a private house, as 
Alexander J. and Nicholas used to do, Alexander IIL. is again 
moving among his subjects, holding reviews, giving entertain- 
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ments, and even presiding at semi-public dinners in his honour. 
It is possible to obtain an order from him without a visit to 
Gatschina, and most citizens of St. Petersburg have seen his 
face. Whether the police, as they boast, have arrested all 
conspirators, or some secret arrangement has been made with 
their chiefs, or the Court, in despair, has resolved to disregard 
them, the Czar has certainly recovered his freedom of action, 
the Czarina is relieved from fears for her children, which at 
one time threatened either life or reason, and the Ministry are 
relieved in part of their unendurable extra charge. The 
Coronation, without which the Russian Sovereign is held by 
the mass of his subjects to be only Czar-elect, has been deter- 
mined on, a day for it has been publicly announced—to be 
changed, it may be, as the time approaches—and Asia and 
Europe are ransacked for means to make the ceremonial 
magnificent. It is noted, as a mere indication of the scale of 
the preparations, that Russian agents have purchased in 
advance all the flowers obtainable on the Italian Riviera, and 
that the final salute will be repeated, so far as possible, in the 
same indivisible moment of time, at every artillery station 
from St. Petersburg to Petropaulovski, the melancholy fortress 
on Behring’s Sea. Every Court in Europe or Asia, 
including, we hope, India, is to be represented by a 
Prince or a special Mission, as well as by its regular 
Embassy,’ and the heirs of those-semi-dependent Tartar 
Kings of Northern Asia of whom the Western world knows 
so littlk—for the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara are only two 
out of ten or eleven, each with power of life and death— 
are all to pay their homage to the White Czar, whose shadow 
protects while it crushes them. They know better than the 
West does what security the Russian uniform gives them 
against China, against insurrection, against their tribal 
enemies, and their representatives will not be merely prisoners 
of war. There is no such gathering of the representatives of 
the world in our day as that which attends a Russian corona- 
tion. In spite of the condition of Russian finance, the cere- 
monial is to be of “ Arabian Nights” magnificence, and to 
overawe by its bewildering pomp the representatives from 
every province and city, who have been summoned in order 
that on their return they may convince the eighty millions 
that a Ozar, autocratic, magnificent, and fearless, has again 
received the visible sanction of Heaven and the Church for his 
claim to rule. 

The eagerness to perform this ceremony, though it is, of 
course, indispensable ‘in Russia, is not altogether hopeful, for 
it suggests that the Czar’s impulse amid the dangers which 
surround him is to strengthen his hold on the unreasoning 
reverence of the masses, who are still impressed with the 
‘divine right of a crowned Emperor, rather than to make any 
effort to conciliate tie educated, whose teaching, now spreading 
in the Army, and in some provinces among the peasantry, most 
endangers his throne. The Nihilists will not worship because 
the Czar is crowned. It is difficult, however, to repress a 
hope that Alexander III., who certainly has considered the 
results of a liberal course, once crowned and liberated from 
the fear of appearing to yield to personal violence, may be 
induced to allow the people of Russia some further measure 
of freedom. We have never been among those who think 
it possible, or even certainly right, for the Czar to sur- 
render his autocracy. Ultimate power in a State must reside 
somewhere, and it is by no means certain that, amidst a 
people so ignorant, so numerous, and so scattered as that of 
Russia, the Sovereign may not be a safer depositary of it than 
any representative body he could summon, or any electorate 
that he could invest with power. His moral claim to rule 
cannot be rejected while the people would give him a plébis- 
cite of ninety per cent., and he can be guided by their wishes, 
once expressed, as readily as by their orders. An autocratic 
Peasant Parliament, as ignorant as Russia, as autocratic as 
the Czar, and beyond even the restraint of assassination, rather 
appals the imagination even of men who hold strongly, as we 
do, the faith that liberty educates. The ablest reformers of 
Russia have never asked this, nor is there anything in the cir- 
cumstances which renders so enormous a change peremptory or 
unavoidable. But it is manifest that Russia has advanced beyond 
the stage of silent submission; that the hostility of the educated 
paralyses the Government ; that the Czar, if he is to exercise his 
immense powers in security, must take his people into council, 
must give them the means of stating their views, their griev- 
ances, their hopes, publicly and freely and with authority. 
This can be done safely only through a deliberative Assembly, 
and with the autocratic right openly and expressly reasserted 


mark, we fail to perceive what there is under existing circum, 
stances for an Emperor of Russia to dread. - He need not call 
the Assembly together in Moscow ; and even in Moscow, with 
the garrison he can command, he has nothing to fear from 
popular insurrection. The Deputies will be devoted to him 
and granting they were not, would all be on the road to 
Siberia twelve hours after they had declared against the throne 
The Czar, if protected from criticism—and in Germany or 
for that matter, England, the protection of the Crown ig 
nearly perfect—has nothing to fear from free speech. Hig 
agents may have, for no doubt if speech were once really free 
in Russia, even though the right were limited to the Deputies 
a flood of light would be poured upon dark places; but the 
Czar gains nothing by ignorance of oppressions committed in 
his name, or by allowing to his servants powers which only 
make them hated by the people. He does not want to govern 
more strongly than, for example, the German Emperor governs. 
and he would retain indefinitely greater authority. Not only 
the present Czar, but even his father and grandfather, have 
allowed ordinary affairs to be conducted according to law; and 
the bureaucratic violences, which are, in fact, breaches of law, 
produce nothing to the dynasty. The attacks which a De. 
liberative Assembly would, no doubt, direct upon the Treasury 
could not affect the Emperor, whose state is kept up, for the 
most part, by a quasi-private fortune beyond compare in 
Europe. The Deliberative Assembly could not of themselves 
abolish a tax, or reduce the Army, or decree a special course 
in foreign politics, and their representation on any such sub- 
ject would not of itself be executive. Perhaps the Court 
fears it would be, that when grievances were once 
frankly stated and proved, such a weight of public 
opinion would gather behind the Deputies, that their 
representation must be obeyed; but if Russia is g0 
forward as that, resistance is ultimately impossible. Public 
opinion, when it is powerful, is not the weaker for not being 
formulised. We suppose the true objections in the Czar’s 
mind are, in reality, two; one, that the mystical charm of his 
authority, its independence or self-existence, would be broken, 
if he were seen to be guided; and the other, that the adminis- 
trative machine would give way, or be unworkable, under the 
weight of popular criticism. The first objection has un- 
doubtedly a weight in Russia not quite comprehended in the 
West. It is the one which is always put forward by the 
sincere and, so to speak, pious absolutists like the President of 
the Synod, and it convinced the Monarch himself, at the great 
Council held after his father’s death ; but it is completely met 
by the reply that the independence of the Throne is not 
attacked. The Czar is not asked to part with any portion of 
his sway. Under the scheme proposed, the Emperor remains 
the free autocrat from whom alone the laws derive validity. 
He only accepts a Council as counsellor as he might accept an 
individual as counsellor, and the Deliberative Assembly's 
petition is but the “ Report” which precedes action in any 
department. The second objection in part is solid. No one 
familiar with Russian methods of administration will doubt 
that the bureaucracy would greatly fear the Deliberative 
Assembly, would lose much of its independence under free 
criticism, and would for a time grow perplexed and out of 
heart. It is most difficult when you have managed affairs as 
you pleased, to manage them under strict surveillance. But the 
answer is, that this is the very change to be sought first of all, 
that the independent action of the bureaucracy is in Russia the 
root of evil and the cause which most spreads dissatisfaction, 
and that the reorganisation of the service upon the German 
principle, that the official must obey both his superiors and the 
law, is the grand necessity of the Empire. The Czar cannot 
lose by adopting it, and it is hard to believe that, with his 
knowledge of Germany, the fear of losing it renders his mind 
impervious to a concession which might recement his power. 
It is the harder, because the Czars feel bitterly their difficulty 
in controlling subordinates, and the excessive exertion neces- 
sary to enforce improvements, more especially the abolition of 
bribery and the honest collection of taxes, which they them- 
selves desire. Not to mention that an Assembly of any 
kind might authorise taxation which would put the finances 
straight, no absolute monarch likes a revelation like that 
which within this month has been laid before the Czar 
as to the peculations in the Ministry of the Interior; 
and they go on, more or less, in every distant office, and 
can be stopped only by the publicity which a Deliberative 
Council and its necessary supplement, a fairly free Press, 
would secure. The representative of Samara would have no 
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at 
but the mere fear that he would expose them would carry the 
money safely on its way. The Russian officials, when detected, 
execute themselves. 

Everything still depends in Russia upon the character of an 
individual, and that of Alexander III., though it may now be 
known to a few Councillors, remains to most of his contem- 
poraries a sealed book. Considering the commotions of his 
reign, the freedom of speech among Russians outside the Em- 

ire, and the eagerness with which an autocrat is scrutinised, 
it is astonishing how undefined his mental outline remains. It 
is not even known yet whether he possesses any of the ability 
which has hitherto been wanting to few of his House. It is 
probable, by all accounts, that, though obstinate and tenacious, he 
is equal to the average in intelligence ; and the average intelli- 

ence of a man used to great affairs, and accustomed to regard 
them as his affairs, has sufficed to make considerable Sovereigns. 
Many men govern estates fairly well who are not very brilliant ; 
and we all forget that the business which strikes outsiders 
as political, and therefore difficult, must strike a despotic 
master as work which he has constantly to do, and therefore 
can do as well as another. The Czar must know what his 
troubles are, though they concern an Empire, as well as a 
noble knows his own, though they only concern an estate, and 
must, from the habit of a lifetime, be fairly accustomed to 
weigh advice. He may believe, as so many another man does, 
that any change is dangerous; but he may also believe that 
the present situation does not admit of rest. If the latter 
impression should in the end dominate his mind—and one 
specialty of his mind is known, that he dislikes and dreads 
financial disorder—he will hardly find a better opportunity for 
making changes than the moment when he is accepted by the 
immense majority of his subjects as the crowned Czar who 
must be on their side, and whose decisions spring from pur- 
poses they cannot fathom, and a wisdom beyond their measure. 
Whatever he gives will be accepted with enthusiasm as a free 
gift, and if he will but give enough, the educated may be as 
powerless to resist his initiative as the nobles were to resist his 
father’s decree of emancipation. 





MR. LOWTHER AT KIRKBY MOORSIDE. 


M* LOWTHER’S speeches out of Parliament have 
always an interest of their own. They show us the 
natural man of Toryism. Sir Stafford Northcote is a Con- 
servative, because ‘ moderate,” being with us always an 
adjective, cannot stand alone; and as it must be associated 
with some substantive, Sir Stafford prefers that it should be 
with the substantive “ Conservative,” rather than with the sub- 
stantive “Liberal.” Mr. Lowther’s reason for the name that 
belongs to him is altogether of another type. If he were 
perfectly out-spoken, he would probably set down his 
leader as a mere Laodicean, afiaid to be frankly hot 
or frankly cold, and constantly disappointed by English- 
men not proving as lukewarm as himself. Whatever 
Mr. Lowther is, he is not lukewarm. His theory of Oppo- 
sition strategy consists in taking care of the pence, and 
leaving the pounds to take care of themselves. If he were 
speaking to only ten men, he would be as bent upon securing 
their votes, and as indifferent to the effect his words might 
have upon others, as though they constituted the whole Elec- 
torate. His speech at Kirkby Moorside on Tuesday is an 
excellent example of his peculiar method. Considering how 
large a share the Conservatives have had in the formation of 
the Grand Committees, a common-place Conservative would 
have thrown his abuse of the new machinery into 
the future tense. He might have dwelt upon the 
danger that, under other circumstances and in another 
Parliament, Grand Committees might not fairly embody the 
sense of the House of Commons; but he would have con- 
gratulated his hearers upon the success with which this danger 
had been for the present averted. Mr. Lowther’s dislikes have 
this in common with Omniscience,—that the future and the 
present are all one to them. What a thing may conceivably 
become, that, if it suits his purpose to make it so, it is already. 
No respect for Sir John Mowbray prevents him from calling the 
Grand Committees “ carefully packed representatives of the Bir- 
mingham Caucus.” That Mr, Chamberlain should have found 
a willing tool in the Conservative Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity, has no improbability in Mr. Lowther’s eyes. If he hap- 
pened to differ from Lord Salisbury, he would have no scruple 
in describing him as the self-constituted mouthpiece of the 
blatant Radicalism of the Northern towns. Nor will any regard 
for names or appearances make Mr. Lowther deaf to the sum- 
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mons of duty. When the Bankruptcy Bill or the Criminal 
Procedure Bill comes back from the Grand Committee, he, as 
an elected representative of the people, will be ready to con- 
sider its provisions. He will move amendments and take divi- 
sions upon every clause, and do his part, unassisted, to make 
the Bill “ Lowther’s entire.” 

In speaking to farmers, however, it is necessary to come 
nearer home than questions of Parliamentary procedure. A 
remedy has to be suggested for agricultural depression, and it 
must be such a remedy as a Liberal Government can be trusted 
not to provide. Mr. Lowther sees at once that, from this 
point of view, compensation for tenants is not at all a safe 
subject. It is certain that the Liberal Government will give 
the farmers as much compensation as a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and it is probable that it will give them something 
more. Consequently, Mr. Lowther’s cue at Kirkby Moorside 
was to present tenants’ compensation as a very small matter 
indeed. ‘They heard,” he said, “a vast deal of stuff and 
nonsense talked about so-called compensation for improve- 
ments; but this talk about improvements, exhaustible and 
inexhaustible, only concerned the man who happened to be 
going to leave his farm.” In these times, we should have 
thought that too many farmers “ happen” to be going to leave 
their farms, to make this jaunty reference to such a state of 
things quite prudent. Perhaps, however, Mr. Lowther felt 
sure that men who were under notice to quit for non-payment 
of rent would hardly be among the guests at a Conservative 
banquet. Perhaps, also, he had so much faith in the beautiful 
vision he was about to conjure up for them, that this reference 
to their possible misfortunes seemed to him nothing more than 
a trick of oratory. The farmers were to be set meditating on 
rent-day, which they see no chance of meeting, in order that 
they might the better appreciate the panacea which Mr. Lowther 
was preparing to bring out of his pocket. Parliament is to 
insure that every man shall have a fair return for what he 
lays out. It is true, Mr. Lowther inserts a condition—if it 
can be equitably done—but he evidently has no fear that this 
condition will be wanting. All that Parliament has to do is 
protect the British producer against foreign competition. Mr. 
Lowther is shrewd enough to see that he cannot hope to 
get Protection for any one British industry, however important. 
He must find other industries willing to make common cause 
with the one in which he is interested.. Help must come- 
not through a league of British farmers against British manu- 
facturers, but through a league of British producers against 
foreign producers, Not one tradesman only, but every trades- 
man, is to have an interest in the new political venture. 
Everything that is grown or made in England is to be pro- 
tected against everything that is grown or made abroad. In 
this way the farmer will once more be independent of sunshine. 
Sunshine is no better than a quack remedy for agricultural 
depression. ‘ With wheat at the price at which it has fre- 
quently stood of late, it will be impossible,” according to Mr. 
Lowther, “for farmers to carry on their industry, whatever 
sunshine they may enjoy.” If they are to live atall, prices must 
be raised ; and so long as the Americans ask no more for their 
wheat than they have asked lately, prices cannot be raised, 
unless American corn is kept out of the conntry. 

Mr. Lowther takes credit to himself for being so much more 
outspoken on this point than the leaders of his party. A 
great many of his best friends, he admits, are not prepared to 
go thoroughly with him in regard to Protection. It is strange 
that this abstention on the part of his friends excites no 
suspicion in Mr, Lowther’s mind. He does not see that it 
would be the cue of every Conservative to promise the 
farmers protective duties, if it were possible to do this without 
incurring worse dangers in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Lowther has no such doubt. He has, to all appearance, 
persuaded himself that it is quite safe to think only of the 
producer, and to leave the consumer out of the account. He 
does not even remember that the producer of one thing is the 
consumer of everything else, and that a great deal of his con- 
sumption goes to help in his own special production. Even 
farmers, the class which of ail others would benefit by 
Protection, might not be willing to close the door against 
American machinery. They would like to be protected 
themselves, but they might not be equally impressed with 
the importance of protecting the British ironmaster. It is 
certain, therefore, that Mr. Lowther’s notion of combining 
producers would end in nothing, and that in the end he 
would have to eome before the country with a naked proposal 
to give Protection to British agriculture. It is no wonder 
that his friends are not prepared to go this length with him. 
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The Conservative leaders have very little notion of playing 
their cards well. If they had, the really good cards which 
they sometimes hold would more often give them the trick. 
But they are too sharp to identify themselves with Protection 
to British wheat. Only, so long as they have no policy of 
their own to propose, they are naturally powerless to keep 
politicians like Mr. Lowther silent. In the absence of instruc- 
tions from his leaders, he sets to work to frame a policy for 
himself ; and pleasing as the result of this creative act may be 
to himself, it must have given Sir Stafford Northcote some 
uncomfortable moments, if he had the courage to read what 
his follower had said. 








“ABU TELFAN.” 


T is not often that much teaching is to be obtained by 
Englishmen out of translated German novels. There is 
amusement in Freytag’s books, principally derivable from the 
eontrast of English and German manners; and we all acknow- 
ledge the charm of Werner’s scene-painter style—hardly any 
Englishman wields so broad a brush—but Spielhagen’s 
strength is mainly untranslateable humour, and the teach- 
ing in all is very slight. We stumbled the other day, 
however, on a German novel with wisdom in it. Any- 
body who happens to be very miserable, and especially any- 
body who is miserable from the feeling that his life has become 
for the moment a prison, in which unfavourable circumstances 
are crushing down energy and naturalness, and even hope—and 
who among us is so fortunate as never to feel thus, if it 
be but for moments at a time?—may, we think, read 
with advantage “Abu ‘Telfan” by Herr Raabe, trans- 
lated} by Madame or Mademoiselle Sofie Delffs. The 
translation is not perfect, from incomplete mastery rather 
of English than of German, and the writer’s slightly bitter 
humour may not strike others as strongly as it struck ourselves, 
with the odd sense of pleasure one derives from entirely new 
and piquant food, of which one does not want to eat much; but 
the reader who goes on steadily will, we feel confident, come to 
one conclusion. He is somehow a little stronger for that 
book. We are not going to review it, for the original was 
published in 1867, but its central figure is a German loafer, 
half mauwvais sujet, who, finding home intolerable, enters 
the service of the Engineers who first reported on the Suez 
Canal, wanders southward up the Nile, is carried by a negro 
tribe to a village of Darfur named Abu Telfan, and is kept in 
slavery for ten years. Nothing is described of his slavery, 
except that it was cruel, endless labour in insufferable heat, his 
mistress, a fat old negress, using the whip incessantly; but at 
the end of the time Hagebucher was bought, out of pity, by 
a German dealer in beasts for menageries, and sent home. 
His adventures when he arrives at home, with his character 
modified by his suffering, make the book, which is well 
written and readable, but not specially notable, except 
for sly sarcasm, and for the main thought, which, though 
not obtruded, is made with really admirable subtlety to 
pervade every page of it,—the thought that Abu Telfan, instead 


_ Of destroying, made Hagebucher. The man has been baked, 


like bread which was dough. In that utter misery, a specially 
constricting and confining misery, endless labour under a 
blazing sun, with the whip for thanks, and more labour and 
more whip and less strength for future, with the brain 
unfed and cheerfulness impossible, and the whole nature seem- 
ing to its possessor crushed, and dwarfed, and insensible to 
aught but pain, the soul had gathered strength and calm. Not 
from religion. The author, we should fancy, believes little, and 
does not bring that little forward; but Hagebucher in his 
slavery has reached the bottom, has touched the realities of 
things, and has thenceforward the benefit of a stoicism which is 
liker Christian resignation or the Quaker quietness than any 
stoicism—to be, after all, mainly stoicism, and not something 
higher—that we ever saw portrayed. Naturally, what is. per- 
sonal suffering, or mental depression, or spoiled hopes, or 
any misery of life, even that great one of seeing wrong triumph- 
ant, when one has been German engineer and slave for ten 
years in Darfur, without hope of escape, under the whip of 
Kulla-kulla? But the difficulty is to get the benefit of that 
exemption, and this Hagebucher, not through reflection or any 
panacea, but simply by unconscious endurance and a certain 
manliness, has done. The dough is not reflective in the oven, 
but it becomes bread. (By the way, there must be a moment 
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when it was dough and is bread, though people say conversion 
isalie.) And Herr Raabe, though he does not preach ever, 
and sometimes leaves the oddest impression of not quite seeing 
his own wisdom, clearly thinks that every man, especially, be 
it noted, for Raabe is essentially satirist, every German who 
is not well off, well liked by the police, and utterly Philistine, 
passes through his own Abu Telfan, be the same external or 
internal, his slavery sometimes lasting years, and might, if it 
were in him, profit thereby, and come out of bondage more of a 
man, not to say hero, than he wentin. “ We have all heard that 
before,” do you say ? “ from nurses and mothers and preachers, 
and it is only the old story that trials are sent for our good, 
and is horribly irritating.” Not exactly, though we may have 
sufficiently failed, from want of art, to leave that impression, 
There is no preachiness in Herr Raabe, and he does not think 
trials for our good, but for our bad,—very detestable things, to 
be eschewed and escaped, whenever that is honourably possible, 
But they come, and his notion is that when they come, and 
especially when they come in the form he most detests, namely, 
actual bondage—bondage, he hints, as of Germans under their 
princely régime—or spiritual bondage, there may be, for 
some well-tempered natures, in the bondage itself, in itg 
strong constriction and compression, its blasting effect upon all 
that is unreal, an annealing force that makes the soul strong 
enough not only to endure, but to comprehend in enduring,—a 
much higher level of being. It is the Christian teaching in a way, 
but not from the Christian stand-point, and will address minds, 
if we have judged the book aright, on which Christianity, or, at 
all events, the Christianity taught in pulpits, has lost its 
capacity to bite. 

We are not saying that the teaching is valuable to all. Souls 
are not cucumbers, to be all quickened alike by heat; nor is suf- 
fering good for all,—the irritating mistake preachers are apt to 
make. There are some men, and more women, so happily 
organised that expansion comes to them, as to most flowers, 
from the sunshine, and there are others whom hot suffering 
shrivels up or withers. Their souls die out in it, as a fire does 
in the afternoon rays. One-half our common people, if too 
miserable, are driven into drink, which then, at all events, 
benefits no one. They drink from drouth of happiness, not 
drouth of throat. But there are others to whom suffering, 
even when presented in that horrid form of bondage, slavery to 
detested or unacceptable conditions, to chronic ill-health, say, or 
to a loathed kind of work, or to a conviction which yet some- 
how you have lost and do not quite know you have lost, 
isa strengthening force. The man comes out of it more strong, 
more tolerant, more refined, with the refinement which is not 
outside polish, but a change of nature. That last effect has been 
noted for ages, we suppose because refinement shows at all 
times, instead of occasionally; but the others are true, t00, 
and how, setting Christianity apart, as we are doing all through 
this paper, do they come? A Hindoo or a disbeliever benefits 
also sometimes from residence in Abu Telfan, and how does 
that happen? A man’s courage can hardly be increased by 
bondage—Kingsley used to say it was the one condition which 
cowed the brave—and certainly slaves acquire a notable and 
artificial timidity of their lords. Nor can bondage which in- 
volves the non-use of powers increase them as use does. Cheer- 
fulness increases force, and misery, even when it is past, can 
hardly increase cheerfulness, though the contrast may make us 
see causes for indulging the dwindled power which we never 
saw before. Is not Raabe’s explanation the true one,—that 
misery so brings us to the sense of the realities of things 
that we cannot again deceive ourselves so utterly, or see 
men as trees walking? Everything about you except your 
inner self is so trivial under that burning sun, and daily toil, 
and Kulla-kulla’s whip. The essential principle of the true 
stoicism, which is, after all, that the inner self is all and the 
externals nothing, the stoicism of Buddha as well as Seneca, 18 
begotten in the sufferer without his own consent, and therefore 
with the power which most of the unconscious tendencies have. 
(You do not will that the eyelids shall snap at light, and there- 
fore your eyes are protected with a certainty that the most 
intense conscious volition could not secure.) With that stoicism 
comes endurance and patience, and if the nature is large, 
toleration. The clear touch of an overpowering reality has 
burnt up effeminacy and impatience, and the incapacity to 
bear. “Toothache, did you say? Ah, I was a slave im 
Darfur! You cannot wait? I had to wait 3,650 days, 
—87,600 hours. Bad, is he? He is an angel to Kulla- 
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kulla. The scoundrel triumphs P Ah, the huge negro who 
caught me lived by murdering children !’ , There is one curious 
evidence that Raabe is right, and that it is in making men 
gee realities that suffering benefits them, which all our 
readers may not have seen, but which yet must be a widely 
diffused experience. Did you ever see a man thoroughly 
recovered from a long and real suffering—a long illness with 
actual pain in it, or a bereavement severe enough to shut his 
mind to externals, or a period of biting adversity, not fear of 
adversity, but actual down-coming—who was not, in however 
faint a degree, more humorous than before P The smile, if he 
happens to have one—an extraordinary number of men do not 
smile, but only laugh or grin—is deeper and more frequent, as 
well as gentler. Well, the source of humour is the perception 
of the incongruous, and in no one is that perception so certain 
as in the mau to whom suffering has made patent the realities 
of things. If you have been in Abu Telfan, and not perished 
there, as, of course, most do, the German policeman must strike 
you as slightly comic, if only because he thinks himself so much 
above an old negress, and is so much less terrible. Be hungry 
for three days, and see how much you will care about high 
cooking. 

That the sense of reality is what we gain from suffering, and 
that it is much, we are certain; but wherein for the non- 
Christian, the higher stoic, the gain lies, is a question hard to 
answer. If aman can say with Ebenezer Elliott,— 

“Pain but appears to be ; 
What are man’s fears to Thee, 
God, if all tears shall be 
Gems on thy throne ?”” 

the matter is simple enough; but if not, how then? Yet it is 
true that bondage in Abu Telfan often benefits the unbeliever, 
and also true that the reality of things by itself is not always 
either an ennobling or an encouraging subject of contemplation. 
“ All flesh is grass ” is reality, and yet half mankind, perceiving 
it clearly, live like cattle. The explanation is, we suppose, that 
whether a man believes or not, he cannot get from under the 
laws, the very first of which is that truth is harmony, and that 
in perceiving any truth he comes into a relation to all other 
truths which makes them educative to him. That all men live 
under a capital sentence is not by itself an ennobling fact; but 
when you see it as the miserable do, it is the base, if not the 
germ, of every thought which has lifted man above his worst 
enemy,—the self which in suffering occasionally loses its 
dominance. 





WOMEN AND COMMERCIAL GAMBLING. 

HICAGO has been the first place, apparently, to provide 
regular accommodation for those women who gain their 
livelihood by speculating on the rise or fall in the cost of pro- 
visions. There, if we may trust the reporters, there is a regular 
place set aside for the resort of women so engaged. It is not 
a Stock Exchange, but a Provision Dealers’ Exchange. One 
lady is said to have made £1,600 sterling on “ the Corn Corner ” 
of January. Another has “ planked her bottom dollar” on the 
May wheat; a third is speculating deeply in pork, and in 
“fatures in hog-products.” The reporters say that this occu- 
pation has a curious effect on the countenances of the women 
who frequent this Exchange. They lose the mobility of feature 
and expression which is one of the great charms of women, and 
don the mask of impenetrability peculiar to the man of business 
whose great object it is never to betray for a moment how 
things are going with him. Now, so far as we know, there is 
no reason whatever, except the prepossessions of the existing 
Committees of the various Exchanges of Europe and the West, 
why women should not be admitted freely to all these Exchanges ; 
and it is pretty certain that, at a time when the legal restrictions 
which exclude them from other professions are being one by one 
temoved, no legal restriction to exclude them from this profes- 
Sion is likely to be imposed. If, therefore, women are not to 
embrace these speculative careers as freely as they will, doubt- 
less, embrace before long law and medicine and soberer com- 
mercial pursuits, it must be their own choice which is to prevent 
them, and not any permanent external obstacle which it is out of 
their own power to overcome. If women as a rule think fit 
to engage in speculative businesses, women will before long 
undoubtedly be allowed to engage in them almost as much as 
they please, and to speculate as freely as they please in “ the 
futures of hog-products,” or in the liveliness or droopingness 
of “ Scotch pig.” Nothing but their own resolve is at all likely 





to deter them from the least suitable of all careers except, 
perhaps, that of a soldier—and we are not quite sure that even 
that would injure the feminine beauty of their characters so 
much,—upon which they could contrive to enter. 


For this very reason we are disposed to press upon women the 
question whether they themselves are prepared to regard all 
careers which do not involve great physical daring as equally suit- 
able for women. The late Lord Beaconsfield has told us what 
he thought of speculative women in the clever little sketch of 
“Lady Bertie and Bellair,” who pretends to wish to go on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but is really plunged heart and soul in 
railroad speculation, and who faints on hearing that “ the narrow 
gauge has won.” Lord Beaconsfield’s verdict,—delivered, as 
usual, throngh his favourite oracle, Sidonia,—is, “ She pesters 
me with her letters, but I do not like feminine finance ;” and 
perhaps there was more reason for this judgment than there 
was for most of Mr. Disraeli’s epigrammatic and sententious 
decisions. Undoubtedly, of all careers which are likely to 
unsex women, that of staking considerable stakes on the re- 
sults of a complicated series of dubious commercial events 
seems to us the most likely to produce that effect. Im- 
personal excitements which depend for their interest on 
heavy pecuniary risks, can hardly be really good for any 
human being. But if they must be undergone by any 
human being at all, certainly they do least harm to those 
who have the least susceptibility to finer feelings, who are most 
impersonal in the whole attitude of their mind, who are nearest 
to intellectual engines and furthest removed from the life of the 
affections. We have known many men who could run 
great pecuniary risks with little or no disturbance of their 
best personal life——and in deprecating these gambling com- 
mercial pursuits as morally dangerous, we must not be under- 
stood to express any doubt that the equalisation of prices 
which results from calm and wise speculation on a sound 
basis of capital in the upward or downward movements of 
stocks and commodities, is of great advantage to the world,— 
but the present writer, at least, has never known a woman to 
whom it would have been reasonable to attribute the same im- 
perturbability. Nor do we think that if such a woman existed, 
she could be, in the best sense of the term, feminine. A true 
woman is utterly vulgarised by having her highest excitements 
and preoccupations not merely removed from the personal to the 
purely impersonal world, but made dependent on doubtful events 
containing a large element of chance. That which is best and 
finest in women will not stand the wear-and-tear of this kind of 
life; and though that is true of most men also, it is not so true, and 
will never be so true, in their case, as it is in that of women. The 
corruption of the higher type, as was long ago observed, is 
almost always a worse corruption than the corruption of the 
lower. Now, women’s sensitiveness of perception and liveliness 
of affection, and that delicacy of tact which arises from sensitive 
perceptions and lively affections, form unquestionably a much 
larger proportional part of their whole nature than the same 
elements form of men’s. And as the excitements of commercial 
gambling,—i.¢., of speculation on the risks and chances of com- 
merce,—undoubtedly blunt that sort of sensitiveness and affec- 
tionateness and tact, it does much more harm to women than it 
does to men. And yet in unsexing them, it bestows upon them 
nothing of the better masculine life, for we do not count a little 
addition to the power of wearing a mask through ordinary 
chances and changes, one of the better aspects of masculine life. 
Just conceive what the Turf would become, if women were the 
chief managers of all its tricks and rascalities ! Imagine what 
a woman acting as Mr. Trollope made Major Tufto act in “The 
Duke’s Children” must become! The bare imagination is almost 
enough to demonstrate the hopeless ruin which gambling must 
bring on whatis noblestin women. It is true, of course, thatindeal- 
ing with what may be a perfectly legitimate and useful profession, 
—the making of large investments in commodities or stocks, on the 
strength of indications as to the changing needs of the public,— 
thegambling is not so demoralising as it is in cases where the sole 
and only effect is to drain money out of other people’s pockets 
into your own. But it is gambling still, and the excitements of 
gambling are so preoccupying, so prejudicial to the healthy 
exercise of all the more human parts of our nature, that it 
should never be pursued by any one without a very cool head, 
and a very great power of limiting by the exertion of a strong 
will the risks to which he exposes his fortunes and the fortunes 
of those dearest to him. We believe that what may be called 
the refining influences of life can never be wielded by one 
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whose eye is ever on the compass and his hand ever on the 
wheel, to prevent the ship from striking on a reef, or turn- 
ing her beam to a heavy sea. You cannot be thinking of 
the little kindnesses of life, of the slight indications that others 
are happy or unhappy, that this change would make a house 
brighter, that that would make it more home-like, if your whole 
mind is concentrated on the risks which you are running by a 
great speculative transaction in shares or goods. A mind without 
oppressive impersonal preoccupations is essential for those 
personal amenities for which we all look to women. And, there- 
fore, women,—who can, almost always, do more to make others at 
their ease and happy and gentle than men can,—should, in our 
opinion, never hide their gifts under a bushel by assuming the 
blunting and hardening career of a commercial speculator. 
We say this even of those cases of commercial speculation 
which are quite legitimate,—the cases where the speculator 
has an ample capital, does not risk more than he can 
afford, acts upon scientific calculations and indications of 
the movements of affairs, and really confers on the com- 
munity the benefit of equalising prices by raising them 
when they are too low, and lowering them when they are arti- 
ficially high. Undoubtedly, there are very few women who 
could really observe these limits so as to confer a great good on 
the community, while even those few would necessarily 
thereby sacrifice a great proportion of their best private 
influence. But we do not lay so much stress on the rarity 
of these women, because undoubtedly this is partly because 
women have had so little discipline in the calculations 
of risk, and of course they might acquire that discipline 
in a few generations. We put it on the much stronger 
ground that if they did acquire that discipline, they would 
deprive human life of a great deal more that is good than they 
can ever add to it by doing the heavy and blunting work of the 
Stock Exchange, or the other Exchanges of the world. You 
cannot at one and the same time be speculating heavily for 
a rise, and making the life of a home brighter and purer 
than it would otherwise be. It takes a great deal of self- 
command, a great deal of tenacity, a great deal of calcu- 
lation, a great deal of careful reflection, observation, and 
strenuousness, to do any speculative business on which the for- 
tunes of your house depend, with judgment and sobriety. All 
this means the expenditure of a great deal of vitality, and the 
draining of that vitality from a sphere in which it can be made 
to contribute vastly to the refinement, the graciousness, the 
goodness, the sweetness, and the harmony of life. If women 
are prepared to draw off their life from their own special sphere, 
and invest it in a hard calculating forethought and an indomitable 
volition, we can only say that they are prepared to inflict a 
great misfortune on the world. Let all kinds of life be as free 
to women as to men. But atleast let them exercise their freedom 
with equal regard to the qualities in which they are strongest, 
and by which they can contribute most to the refining of 
human character. We think we may safely say, that amongst 
these strongest qualities women would not find in one case in 
a million those which specially suit the possessor of them for a 
life of sober and reticent speculation, and in that one case in a 
million would probably find also brighter qualities which must 
be suppressed, or at least, allowed to rest unused, if the former 
are to be put to the highest use. 


GRATITUDE. 

E have before this remarked on the tendency in the 
English language, and to some extent in all language, 

to stamp moral epithets with too distinct an implication of 
praise or blame, or perhaps we should say rather of blame alone, 
for the impulse that approves is a much fainter one, and gives 
its verdict with less emphasis. We want the power of dis- 
interested moral description. We have not a dialect in which 
to state moral characteristics as facts, without implying a 
judgment upon them; and it seems impossible to point out 
many types of character which in their concrete manifestation 
rouse no particularly strong feeling of revulsion or displeasure, 
without exaggerating all their evil. How black a shadow, for 
instance, is cast by our words, when we speak of any one as un- 
grateful! Hardly any other accusation would be so impossible 
to soften with explanatory circumstance ; it implies the oppo- 
site, not the deficiency of good; not human frailty, but diabolic 
wickedness. Yet, the truth is that, though what we mean by 
ingratitude is rare—for it implies much more than the absence 
of gratitude—yet gratitude is so little common, that we hardly 
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look upon its absence, except when it is lighted up by strong 
personal feeling, as involving any serious moral offence what. 
ever. 

An ungrateful person, as we ordinarily understand the words, 
is one who is conscious of important obligation, and chooses to 
disregard it. Such a character, for the experience of most of 
us, does not exist. We cannot look at the world as it is, and 
deny that there is such a thing as good consciously received, and 
requited with evil ; but for the world of average humanity, this 
kind of ingratitude is as though it were not. The ordinary 
human being remembers benefits, not so definitely as injuries, 
certainly, but he does remember them, and when occasion offers, 
if it involves no very great self-sacrifice, he acts upon them, 
Most of us, probably, would have to ransack our memories, and 
peer into many a shadowy corner of the past, before we could 
recall any one of whom we could honestly say that, taking the 
word in its ordinary acceptation, he had treated us with ingrati- 
tude. And the misfortune of the ordinary acceptation of the word 
lies here,—that seeing ingratitude is not a danger of average 
human beings in this sense, we are inclined to think it is not a 
danger in any sense. We relegate gratitude to the world of 
exceptional achievement and heroic self-sacrifice, so that in 
the unheroic world where most of us live and die it 
does not appear, because it is never summoned. But let 
no one think it is not missed. Because we do not aim 
at it, we are by no means incapacitated for regretting 
its absence, though we often mistake the thing we miss, and 
sometimes exaggerate it. And it would be the double gain from 
a truer view of this virtue that we should both expect it less and 
show it more. 

We should expect it less, because we should see that it has as 
its foes not only all the vices, but also some of the virtues, 
Indolence is the foe to every form of goodness, and, there- 
fore, to this among the rest. Gratefulness—so let us 
designate the quality we would describe, to distinguish 
it from that heroic development which has usurped the 
place of the homelier type—gratefulness implies a good deal 
more mental exertion than is obvious at first sight, as any one 
will allow who compares the occasions on which the feeling has 
been expressed by him with those in which it has failed to find 
any expression of word or deed. Pride, too, is its enemy,—at 
least, what we generally mean by the word is so; ideal Pride, 
being fastidious in accepting obligations, and scrupulous in 
acknowledging them, would rather appear as its ally; but the 
cheap substitute we put up with in every-day life somehow 
keeps only the first of these characteristics, and not 
always even that. And some of the qualities we most admire, 
we must confess, appear on the same side. It cannot 
be denied that this must be said of generosity, in a general 
way; although the fact is one we are slow to admit, 
mainly because we mistake the impressiveness of exceptions 
for their frequency. Probably most of us have known more 
than one person who was both generous and grateful, and the 
link forged by such a memory seems a thing no experience of 
its uniqueness can break. There are a few persons who shine 
both as a giver and receiver, but we shall be more just to ordi- 
nary humanity, if we remembered that it is not a small thing 
to exhibit one-half of what makes up the ideal of human 
nobility, and that we must never look for more. 


After allowing that more than one of the virtues are apt to 
ally themselves with ingratitude, we must make the same con- 
cession for genius, for moral attractiveness, and for enthusiasm. 
The man of genius is as ungrateful as the child. In the child’s 
case, we are all so prepared for the absence of gratitude, that 
the word strikes us as altogether inapplicable. Children cannot 
be grateful, and cannot therefore be ungrateful. Something 
not altogether unlike this is true of the man of genius,—indeed, 
it is true of a very much larger class than one we could designate 
by anything that the world recognises as genius. The wealthy, 
richly-endowed nature keeps habitually the standard of gratitude 
that we all held when we were four years old ; love bestowed is as 
natural, service is as much a matter of course, merely to draw 
near one’s benefactor is, in the one case as in the other, an ample 
requital of all service. We cannot say that the external effect 
is the same; it must always be with a certain shock that we dis- 
cover that any mature human being keeps the child’s recklessness 
of obligation, whatever reason may urge in defence. But reason 
has much to urge in this case. “ It goes against me to see ‘X 
take his obligations to you so easily,” says some wife, fully con- 
scious of all she could have done for her children with the hun- 
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dreds that have gone to make life easier for her husband's gifted 
friend. “You make too much of a little money,” says he, but 
‘an uneasy feeling is revived by her words, and perhaps does not 
‘again slumber. Yet, after all, on which side lies the true obli- 
gation? It may be a matter quite indifferent to him that his 
name will be known to the generations that come after as the 
friend of “ X;” he is not solicitous, perhaps, to be remembered 
otherwise than in the loving memory of a few survivors, but has 
not he received more from the poet or the teacher than he has 
given him? Is not his life more improved by the friendship 
than that which it has sheltered from penury? This is the 
«question which, whenever he asks himself, he answers with an 
emphatic affirmative; but it is one of those truths of human 
relation which seem to depend for their truth on the lips that 
utter them, and it is always a shock to find that the 
man of gevius himself takes this view of the relation. 
But indeed, though we speak of genius, we would point 
out the temptation of a much larger class. Genius is but 
the summit of that mental elevation of which the lower heights, 
though unrecognisable from afar, have to those who tread them 
nota few of the characteristics of genius, and many a name asso- 
ciated with no world-wide resonance rouses memories that could 
not be surpassed in vividness and significance by any that are en- 
shrined in classic biography and revived by stately monument. 
Wherever there is this mental wealth, we shall be apt to find a 
ertain poverty in the power of feeling gratitude. The man who is 
always welcome, who feels his presence a boon, who cannot but be 
aware that he leaves all society the chillier for his absence, does 
ot associate any services rendered him with self-denial. Was 
it you who introduced him to this delightful home? He can 
hardly remember the fact, so many there are who seek his society. 
Did your painstaking service render possible this brilliant 
‘achievement ? He feels you fortunate in having had a hand in 
anything that has seemed to him worth doing. Indeed, there 
is a great deal of careful, disinterested service, which the person 
for whose sake it is done would scornfully repudiate, if he sup- 
posed that any gratitude was due from him to the worker. 
‘Gratitude! Were you working at a noble cause, then, with 
merely personal objects? An enthusiast is indignant at the 
possibility of loyalty to himself coming in to eclipse the claim 
of devotion to his work. He cannot remember how mixed are 
the springs of most human action, how small a class of motives 
‘we can divide into good and bad, how unwise it is to discourage 
‘the personal influences that dilute a pure love of a principle or 
acause. There is something noble in his ingratitude; but it is 
aot politic, nor rooted in any real depth of moral wisdom. 


On the one hand, then, the richly endowed are rarely 
grateful. On the other hand, we must say the same of 
tthe needy, when their whole experience is of need. This 
igs one of the innumerable cases where extremes meet. 
‘The recollection is one we need most with regard to out- 
ward poverty, and the first warning we should give to a person 
who was trying to serve the poor would be not only that he 
must avoid looking for gratitude—that is true of all service, and 
‘hardly needs saying, though it needs remembering—but that he 
must be prepared for ingratitude. Many a noble life would be 
spared a bitter pang by the knowledge that the worst misfortune 
ef need is its tendency to exclude the power of gratitude for its 
‘own mitigation. The discovery cannot be made without a shock. 
It is not that a man who has given time, and money, and 
anxious thought to the welfare of his workmen, and finds 
‘that at the first stress of difficulty they treat him merely as 
‘one belonging to a hostile class, was looking for gratitude ‘ 
that is never the motive of one who really works for others, 
‘but the discovery of ingratitude rouses a question of the 
whole value of his service,—to what effect has he worked, 
it his desire to aid be not even believed in? The doubt is not 
'ignoble, though it is mistaken. He is working to create the 
possibility of that grateful feeling which is a better thing than 
‘the outward advantages by which it is gradually developed. 
And the truth he needs to remember, though it is with regard 
to outward poverty we have most cause to remember it, is not 
confined to outward poverty. It is true of all need. The un- 
‘happy are ungrateful. Gratitude belongs to the temperate zone 
of the spirit. It withers alike in the tropic glow of unbroken 
Prosperity and under the icy blast of arctic despair, it can live 
only where breezes alternate with sunshine, and the heart knows 
the meaning of a wish fulfilled, as well as of a wish disappointed. 
It is true that this is, we trust, the condition of the majority of 
‘the human race. Still, the minority is important enough to be 





constantly borne in mind when we think of gratitude, It is 
well to remember that the feeling is impossible to a large pro- 
portion of those we are tempted to envy, and a still larger pro- 
portion of those for whom we feel compassion. The happy and 
the unhappy, beyond a certain point, must be ungrateful. 

We have pointed out the alliance of ingratitude with virtue, 
genius, and the extremes of good and evil fortune, not as an 
apology for it, but as an attempt to show that it is something 
against which any of us may be on our guard. Ungrateful, in 
the sense of seeing a benefit and not requiting it when we have 
an opportunity of doing so, most of us know that we are not, 
and we fail, therefore, to be alive to the many small claims for 
gratefulness that lie half hidden in the intercourse of every day. 
Human effort is so blind and so feeble, that much energy is 
given out in efforts at help that have had almost as little result 
as if they had aimed at filling a neighbour’s cup in the dark; 
his thirst is unsatisfied, but the bottle is empty. It is a part of 
the general dislocation of aim and attainment that makes up so 
much human history in this world. The thing to which grati- 
tude is due is aim, and not attainment. The young fail most 
towards the old,—innocently at first, as we have admitted, but 
not so innocently, on the whole, that an accurate memory 
of youth affords a painless review to any one. And then, 
again, if life continues, the old are apt to fail towards the 
young, though the ingratitude of age is a much smaller thing 
than the ingratitude of youth. But it is a more injurious 
thing. The young need encouragement, and never more 
than when they try to serve their elders, and it is surprising at 
such times how little gratitude is supplied by a great deal of 
love. A child’s efforts to serve are often ineffectual and tire- 
some, but the most precious thing in the world has its roots 
injured when they are discouraged. And if gratitude seem too 
large and weighty a word for the father’s smile and the mother’s 
kiss when the book is found or the footstool put straight, that 
is exactly the thing we are complaining of. There is a thing 
that we want every day, that would more than anything else 
supply sweetness to average life, and we surround it with 
associations that make us feel it inaccessible, except at some 
crisis that comes, perhaps, once in a dozen lives. It is as if we 
treated sugar as our most precious possession, and had to take 
every meal that was not a feast without it, because to unlock 
the casket in which we had enclosed it were an effort too great 
to make more than once or twice in a year. And it should be a 
strong influence in driving us to make some effort to express 
thankful feelings in the trifles of every-day life, that the unthank- 
ful ones are sure to be expressed. Dissatisfaction, we may say, 
expresses itself. The natural impulse of human beings is to be 
silent about what goes right, and put every cause of displeasure 
into words. As long as servants do their duty carefully and 
completely, they hear nothing about it, but one detail wrong is 
a grievance. They should, perhaps, be distinctly told of a. 
failure oftener than they are; but that should not be the 
only thing they are made aware of, and more often 
than not it is so. The habit of making a claim on 
others for sympathy in all our dissatisfaction has not always 
even the excuse that we are prepared to teach them to 
set the matter right. How common it is to hear the person 
for whose pleasure an expedition has been planned point out 
all the ugly features in the view, not the least in a spirit of ill- 
humour, but as an exhibition of his critical powers, while he 
leaves its beauties to be taken for granted! It is curious that 
it should be so much easier to say “I think that ugly,” than 
“T think that beautiful,” but there is no question that it is so- 
We all feel it cleverer, it is hard to say why, to discover flaws 
than merits, and with no tendency towards grumbling or com- 
plaint, the most natural form of remark will generally be found 
to be depreciatory. Perhaps that does not express the speaker’s 
whole feeling, but it is the part of it that is easiest to put into 
words. 

There is one reason why gratefulness should be made a 
conscious effort which may strike some persons as far-fetched, 
but seems to us a very real one. It is that Gratitude is the only 
virtue to which law gives no encouragement whatever. In a 
general way, we may say that disapproval, beyond a certain 
point, casts some shadow on the criminal code. When unkind- 
ness has gone far enough in the direction of cruelty, or un- 
truthfulness of dishonesty, the legislator takes cognisance of 
these things; but a moral failing, which rouses more indigna- 
tion than either, lies, even in its most heartless and revolting 
forms, utterly beyond his province. Ingratitude affords, indeed 
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the most telling illustration of the truth that the sphere of 


morals and politics are not conterminous, nor even concentric. 
Perhaps we might even say, with very little violence to the 
natural meaning of words, that so far as the law takes cognis- 
ance of gratitude at all, its attitude is a disapproving one. All 
grateful feeling, in the sphere of law or politics, becomes 
treachery to the State, and while the law interposes to prevent 
this sense of personal gratification being a basis of the rela- 
tion between a constituency and its representative, it does not 
interpose to punish the offence against grateful feeling which 
the social code most disapproves. And if the law cannot urge 
us towards gratitude, neither can the person to whom gratitude 
is due. All high motives preclude such a claim, and a good 
many that are not particularly high. Pride comes in to aid 
humility here, as so often elsewhere; and good taste and a sense 
of the absurd are more effective, it is to be feared, than a true 
magnanimity. A quality that is so large an ingredient in the 
pleasantness of life, and is at so many disadvantages, should be 
cultivated by all the aid that can be given by education. And 
there is hardly any other in the cultivation of which parents 
might feel that they did so much for the happiness of their 
children. An average life to a thankful disposition becomes a 
happy life, for gratitude is one of the most delightful emotions 
the heart can entertain, and there is no life in which there is not 
some cause for it. And there are not many emotions more 
painful than the recollection of ingratitude, as most persons will 
acknowledge who have a clear recollection of their own youth. 
Perhaps we are not always just to ourselves, as we look back. It 
may be that if we could call back the teacher or parent from his 
far-off home, we should find that the acknowledgment, so faint 
and inadequate in our memory, had left on his an impression 
even of humorous exaggeration. But not even that contradic- 
tion, if it were possible, would assuage the pain of some 
memories of the patient kindness and wisdom poured lavishly 
on our youth, and recognised only in our age. Let us endeavour 
so to train our children that the pain shall come to them more 
lightly ; in some degree and some form, we cannot save them 
from it, for it is the heritage of humanity. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POLITICAL SCHOOLMASTER. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 





Sim,—As a general rule, the Masters of our great Public Schools 
have, I think wisely, abstained from mixing themselves up with 
party politics. I doubt whether the departure from this salu- 
tary rule which I observe chronicled in the Harrow Gazette of 
last Saturday will afford satisfaction to any considerable body 
of Harrovians, whatever may be their political creed. It appears 
that on the 15th inst. a meeting of the Harrow Conservative 
Association was held at the Public Hall. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Cecil F. Holmes, an Assistant-Master in the School, and 
a J.P. for the county of Middlesex. The chairman commenced 
the proceedings by saying that the object of such meetings as 
the present was to give sound information to the working-men 
of Harrow on the leading political topics of the day, and after 
commenting, in the customary Tory style, upon some of those 
topics, he proceeded to deal with a speech delivered some days 
previously by the President of the Harrow Liberal Union, as 
follows :— 


“He would now expose what the President called an instance of 
Tory misrepresentation, viz., that the ‘Government were entering 
into contract with atheists and assassins,’ which was the fact. Had 
not Mr. Gladstone given every sort of moral support to Mr. Brad- 
laugh, even to leaving the House sooner than to vote for his expul- 
sion; and as to assassins—thanks to Mr. Forster—the infamous 
Kilmainham Treaty had been at last brought to light, by which Mr. 
Gljadstone made terms, notably with one Sheridan, whom he knew 
was steeped to the lips in murder. ..... And how was this so-called 
* misrepresentation’ received by the Liberal Union, involving as it 
did such grave matter ?—with laughter. ‘Had the Liberal Union 
forgotten,’ the chairman continued, ‘ the agony that Ireland had gone 
through ever since the Government came into power? Had any 
class or sex been spared—peer or peasant, farmer or labourer, land- 
lord or tenant? Had not delicate ladies of rank been brought to the 
verge of starvation and the workhouse? Even dumb animals had 
been grossly maimed and ill-treated by savages, virtually hounded on 
by the Government. This was hardly a subject for merriment. For as 
sure as there was a God in Heaven, the blood of these murdered innocent 
people lay on the heads of the Government,—leb them look toit...... 
The chairman concluded by saying:—The times, ladies and gentle- 
men, are very serious, and when in the Harrow Chapel I hear the 
prayer read for the High Court of Parliament, the words seem to fall 











with but little meaning on my ears, that the honour and welfare of 
our Sovereign and her dominions should be maintained, and that. 
‘truth and justice, religion and piety, be established amongst us for- 
all generations.’ Could this be said to be the case under the present 
Government ? It, therefore, the more behoved not only every Con. 
servative, but every lover of his country, to be up and doing, and: 
show what good stuff true and loyal Englishmen were really made of.” 
It is with considerable astonishment that I observe that this. 
language was not only listened to without protest by a General 
Officer in her Majesty’s Service, but that a vote of thanks to 
the chairman was moved by that gentleman, “in his usual. 
polished and courtly style.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Stet Fortuna Domus. 


[A schoolmaster is a citizen, and has a right to his opinion. 
If, as in this case, it is a nonsensical one, that affects his repu- 
tation for efficiency, not his rights. Mr. Holmes, however, is 
fortunate not to live under a Liberal Dr. Hornby.—Ep.. 
Spectator. ] 





THE CLERGY AND TOLERATION, 
{To tHE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpectTaTor.”’) 

Sir,—May I state some of the reasons for which I hold that the- 
present clerical and religious movement to defeat the Affirmation 

Bill is a serious mistake, likely, for a short season at least, to 

injure the cause of religion, and frustrate the intentions of those 

who take a part in it? It should not be necessary to say that 

civil or political disabilities consequent on the maintenance of 
religious or irreligious errors are entirely out of date. A man is 

plainly responsible for his faith or his unfaith to God and his own 

conscience, but in no sense to the State or general community, 

I do not deny that virulent and offensive blasphemy against 

the religion of the vast majority of the nation may be carried 

to such lengths as to call for repression, as a public scandal,. 
injurious to morals, or incentive to breaches of the peace. 

But we shall all feel that State interference and judicial 

punishment are only possible in the most extreme cases. Any 

attempt to close the lips of assailants of existing institutions is. 
not only incompatible with liberty of speech and action, but 
defeats its own end, by leaving an impression, on all uninstructed 
minds at least, that the cause of order is unable to defend itself,. 
and therefore calls the arm of physical force to its assistance. 

There are two conceivable theories of a Christian State,—one 
the absolute, that that citizen only is entitled to political rights 
who shares the faith recognised by the State, or that of the 
established religion of the country; and what I may call 
the relative theory, which, while it confirms the Church 
in the possession of her own, and recognises religion, yet 
grants full civil and political rights to all citizens alike. 
The latter theory is the only tenable one in modern Europe,. 
and it is that on which we act. Therefore did we abolish the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and so admitted Nonconformists to 
all State privileges; therefore did we emancipate, and that most 
wisely and necessarily, the Roman Catholic and the Jew; and 
Iam at a loss to conceive on what ground we can refuse the 
same simple justice to the avowed Agnostic. Should we refuse 
the services of a great Admiral or General in the hour of 
national danger, because he had the misfortune (as we consider 
it) to be an Agnostic ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh sees that he cannot prove a negative, cannot 
reasonably maintain that there is no God. He can only avouch, 
and does so, that the existence of God is not proved to his mind, 
and he further openly rejects the Christian revelation. So do 
other Members of either House whom we could all name, yet 
they accept the Oath of Allegiance as a decent formulary. 
They are willing to affirm their loyalty, or their submission to 
the Powers that be, in the name or in the presence of what is to 
them avowedly an abstraction. Can Churchmen or any 
Christians think that we can advance the interests of the: 
Christian revelation, or promote the honour of our God, by 
enforcing an indefinite formula? ‘The Positivist is perfectly 
willing to accept it, telling us plainly that his God is Collective 
Humanity. Another may say that his God is Anima Mundi, or 
the Principle of Life. Nobody proposes to enforce an orthodox 
construction of the word. Are not men fighting, then, for a 
shadow? Would it not be far more becoming for the Positivist 
and the Agnostic also to make a simple declaration, since, as @ 
matter of fact and necessity, we are willing to admit, and do 
admit, both Positivists and Agnostics to the Houses of Legis- 
lature P 

But, it is argued, Mr. Bradlaugh is personally offensive, on 
account of the character of his attacks on revealed religion and 
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his moral teaching. The answer is, that Mr. Bradlaugh, like 
every other citizen, is amenable to his country’s laws. Punish 
him, then, I would say, if you can, and if you will, on legal 

unds. Nothing, in my poor judgment, could be more unwise, 
put that is not to the purpose ; but, in any case, do not deny him 
his essential rights as a citizen. Though he is in the abstract, 
and that avowedly, a Republican by choice, yet, as living under 
a monarchy, he is willing to accept that monarchy. Wisdom 
and justice alike command us to take him at his word. By 
excluding him from the Legislature, we do our utmost to 
develop sympathy with him and his opinions. By drawing him 
qithin the bounds of the Constitution, we pledge him to some 
moderation of language and propriety of behaviour. 

Why should the Quaker be allowed to affirm, and the 
Agnostic forbidden ? Surely this is essentially unjust. But will 
the State cease to be-Christian, because certain avowed Atheists 
or Agnostics find a place in the House of Commons, as they do 
already in the House of Lords? Surely the ideais preposterous. 
It is the moral sense of the majority which makes a country 
Christian or un-Christian. Thank God, the majority of our 
educated and thoughtful classes would rank themselves as 
Christians, and I almost think, I might add, as Churchmen. 
‘The chief danger to our institutions lies in the direction of 
well-intentioned narrowness ; and this is true of the theological, 
as of the political questions of the hour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARCHER GURNEY. 

Llangunider Rectory, Crickhowell, March 27th. 





THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.”’] 
§1r,—I have never hitherto taken part in political controversy, 
oral or written, but I can no longer refrain from expressing a 
very earnest hope that, as you urge in last number, the Govern- 
ment may be able to face the situation without flinching. The 
mass of intelligent voters cannot constantly show in a palpable 
form the emotions by which they are animated. But I am con- 
fident I utter the feelings of very many quiet, educated men, 
when I say that I look on the present condition of Parliament 
with “silent ferocity.” 

Let the Government stick to their Queen’s Speech, and— 
avoiding, if flesh and blood can, any heated words which might 
give a handle to bitter enemies—let them hold on like grim 
death, till they fulfil its promises. And yet, while writing thus, 
Iam conscious how hard that may be. Three years of baffled 
efforts will try the temper and shake the pertinacity of any 
man, or group of men. And when I think of the treatment in 
store for the Prime Minister during such a Session of de- 
termined effort, I do so with a sense of pain and shame which 
words cannot express.—I am, Sir, &c., A ScorcHMan. 





EMIGRATION. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.,’’] 
‘Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you will allow me to place a few 
facts before intending emigrants, in order that they may be able 
to leave their native homes with something like a feeling of 
security for the future. You may probably have heard that 
amongst the adjuncts of the London Samaritan Society we have 
separate means of having personally conducted parties taken to 
Canada, and thus, while adding nothing to the ordinary emi- 
grant fares, securing to them a comfortable passage, conveni- 
ences on landing, an immunity from the “sharks” always 
‘attendant upon the unwary, and in most cases employment on 
landing. During the year 1882, we took over about 1,500 emi- 
‘grants, chiefly mechanics, general and agricultural labourers, 
and domestic servants, I myself crossing the Atlantic half-a- 
‘dozen times, and in no instance have we heard anything but good 
report, alike from the emigrant and also from the employer. Our 
modus operandi is to meet the emigrants at London, or at the 
various stations between here and Liverpool, to see them and their 
luggage safely on board the steamers, and by special arrangements 
with the Dominion and other lines we have increased advantages 
im regard to berths, &c. For the comfort and safety of the 
domestic servant and governess class, a lady has kindly con- 
sented to accompany the parties gratuitously. My first per- 
fonally-conducted party this year will be on May 3rd, and I 
shall be glad to give all information to intending emigrants, as 
to their prospects of success, &c. The advantuges we offer are 
merely security of person and belongings en vote, through and 
iclusive fares, reduced railway rates, and negotiations as to 


employment prior to and on arrival; but this has been vastly 
appreciated, as testified by the hundreds already taken out 
under our auspices. Our engagements up to the present are,— 
a party for Canada on March 29th, and every Thursday up to 
end of July, and on May 3rd and June 28th to be accompanied 
by myself. The object of the London Samaritan Society is to 
supply information and to make it safe and easy for those seek- 
ing new homes, and consequently your kind assistance is asked 
on behalf of those interested.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun James Jones, Director. 

98 High Street, Homerton, London, E. 





THE CONNAUGHT EMIGRATION. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpEcTaToR.’”’] 

Srmr,—In your very interesting article of March 24th on the 
question of emigration from the West of Ireland, you refer ta 
an offer made to the Government to remove 50,000 persons front 
thence, and to settle them on railway lots in the North-West of 
Canada. Will you allow me, as the author of the proposal, to 
correct some misapprehensions you appear to be under as to 
the exact nature of my proposal ? 

I did not propose to take 50,000 persons “ at once ”—it would 
be physically impossible to arrange for their transport—but 1 
am confident I could create an organisation which could arrange 
for their transport to, and settlement in, the North-West in two 
years, and on terms satisfactory to her Majesty’s Government. 
Nor do I wish to settle these emigrants on “ railway lots,” but 
upon the 160 acres of free land granted by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to each able-bodied emigrant. 

I do not expect each emigrant to cultivate at first anything 
like the whole of his allotment; but it is easy for any man to 
till enough land of his own to supply his family with food, and 
then, in the great amount of spare time he will have on his 
hands, to earn handsome wages, either as a railway labourer, or 
by hiring himself out to work on some of the large wheat farms 
which are springing up with incredible rapidity throughout the 
North-West territory.—I am, Sir, &c., Gerorcr STEPHEN, 

President of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

7 Seamove Place, Curzon Street, March 26th. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AS GODDESS. 

[To tHe Epiror or Tue ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—My attention has only to-day been directed to the article 
in your issue of March 17th on “ Queen Victoria as Goddess.” 
Your notice of the addition to the Pantheon may tend to pro- 
duce the good results upon “ even English electors” which you 
indicate, but, if it is worth mentioning, I may say that the won- 
der you express that this recognition of the Queen as a goddess 
has never occurred before is somewhat misplaced, for the deifica- 
tion is nothing new; indeed, I am inclined to think that we 
should not have heard of it now, if Serjeant Atkinson had not 
been greatly impressed by hearing for the first time what has 
been a frequent experience to many, though possibly among 
the tribe in Orissa referred to the veneration may have taken 
a more tangible form than elsewhere. Further south and west, 
I have frequently had occasion to enlighten the good people as 
to the mortality of their Sovereign; one instance particularly 
occurs to mind. Coming across a town of no little importance 
on the borders of Hyderabad, rather more than six years ago. 
the regard of the people for the Queen as a Devi (or goddess) 
was expressed to me by one of the most intelligent and respect- 
able of the inhabitants, and the apprehensions that were enter- 
tained respecting the then recent visit of the Prince of Wales. 
Strange imaginings had got abroad, and I was not allowed to 
leave until T had left in this man’s hand some little account in 
the vernacular of the district, correcting the prevalent ideas, and 
allaying their fears. 

How the Queen will feel when acquainted with the honour done 
her depends entirely upon her knowledge of Hindu ways, and if 
she understands how readily a new god or goddess is added to 
existing ones, she will not feel very much exercised ; the likeli- 
hood of the worship, if so we may speak, of the ignorant but pro- 
found veneration producing any political effect seems to me to 
be very remote, or, indeed, to misrepresent the attitude of the 
great unreasoning masses of the people to practical polities. 
There is a possibility of people at home connecting the venera- 
tion as goddess with the conferring of the title of “ Empress ;”* 
I may add that the two things have no connection, indeed I 





doubt whether any, except a very few here and there, know that 
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a more honorific title has been assumed who do not read Eng- 
lish papers, and certainly the fact that our Queen is their 
Empress is not appreciated by those who regard her as a goddess. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester, March 24th. E. L. 





THE DYNAMITE DANGER. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPrcrarTor.’’] 
Sir,—Within an hour of reading the article with this title in the 
last number of the Spectator, I have come across a passage in 
Dante (Inferno, c. xxxi., ls. 55-57.), which seems so felicitous 
an illustration of the line of thought which you have taken, 
that it is, I think, worth while sending it on to you :— 


‘Ché dove l’argomento della mente 
Si giunge al mal volere ed alla possa, 
Nessun riparo vi pud far la gente ” 


which I render thus,— 


‘‘ For where the mind’s clear faculty to see 
With power and evil purpose doth combine, 
No bulwark can from them a people free.”’ 


—I an, Sir, &c., EK. H. Prumprtre. 
Deanery, Wells, Somerset, Mareh 26th. 








BOOKS. 


—= 
DIARIES AND LETTERS OF PHILIP HENRY.* 


As to the value and interest of this rude but graphic self- 
portraiture of a man learned and able above the average, of 
exemplary life and devotion to principle, who lived through the 
Puritan Revolution, and, a Cavalier by birth and associations, 
lived and died a strict Presbyterian, there cannot be two 
opinions. It is singularly difficult for us, in whose days “no 
altar standeth whole,” to put ourselves in his place, to see 
ecclesiastical matters and the relative importance of the greater 
and minor doctrines of the Christian creed as he saw them ; but 
we can at least do honour to his consistency. In the mainten- 
ance of his principles he took joyfully the spoiling of his goods, 
he suffered gladly bonds and imprisonment, he sacrificed not 
only the hope of promotion—that he valued little—but also, 
what he valued very much, the official charge of the souls of 
those among whom he lived, and the privilege of attending to 
their spiritual needs. He was a favourite pupil of Busby, the 
foster-father of so many Cavaliers and High Churchmen, and, 
on his visiting his former master, after refusing to comply with 
the Act of Uniformity, the Doctor asked him, “ Prythee, child, 
what made thee a Nonconformist?” “Truly, Sir,” was the 
answer, “you made me one; for you taught me those things 
that hindered me from conforming.” His account of his con- 
version is so characteristic, and the glimpse it gives of the great 
pedagogue so novel, that it deserves to be quoted verbatim :— 

“ April 14 (or yer-abouts), 1647. The Lord was graciously pleased 

to bring me home effectually to himself by ye meanes of my Schoole- 
master, Mr. Richard Busby, at the time of ye solemne preparation 
for ye Communion then observ’d. The Lord recompense it a 
thousandfold into his bosome. I hope I shal never forget. There 
had been Treatyes before between my soul and Jesus, with some weak 
overtures towards him, but then, then I think it was that the match 
was made.” 
In 1648, he became a student of Christ Church, but the Parlia- 
mentary Visitation speedily removed Hammond, Sanderson, 
Morley, and others, who would doubtless have greatly influenced 
the lad’s theological development. In a vacation visit to London, 
he stayed with his father, who had an official post and lodgings 
in Whitehall, and was present at the execution of the King, “at 
the instant whereof there was such a grone by the thousands 
then present as I never heard before, and desire I may never 
hear again.” His views of the Regicide may be gathered, 
among other passages, from the entry in his Diary on the 
anniversary of that event, in 1680 :-— 

“My opinion is, with all due reverence to the law-makers, that 
there is no warrant or precedent for such an observation in the Word 
of God; there is of Thanksgiving days for mercies received, 
as those of Purim, but not of Humiliation days for sin committed, 
especially not after the judgment caused by that sin is at an end.— 
Zech. viii, 19; Heb. x., 2,3. I saw the blow given, but abhor the fact 


upon every remembrance, yet like not the annual commemoration of 
it, though perhaps many good men do.” 


Philip Henry, it will be seen, shared to the full the over- 
* Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M.A., of Broad Oak, Flintshire, A.D. 


1631-1696. Edited by Matthew Henry Lee, M.A., Vicar of Hanmer. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1882, 











scrupulosity of the Puritans asa body. He might almost be- 
described as a “ Bible-intoxicated ” man. He seems to need a 
Scripture ground to show that it is lawful to sing psalms in 
families. In the spirit of Bishop Bailey’s Practice of Piety, he. 
hints that the Great Fire was a judgment for the desecration, 
of Sunday, too prevalent in the capital. He was once greatly 
distressed to find that his church had been, according to, 
the precept of George Herbert, decorated with flowers. He. 
observes his birthday as a day of mourning, because “the 
Scripture mentions but two that observed their birthday 
with feasting, and they were both wicked men;” but he does 
not wholly condemn festivities at a christening, because he 
recollects that “Abraham feasted when he weaned the child.” 
One Sunday, he notes, “ Bells rang for pleasure,—a sin.” He 
mourns for the repair of the cross in a village churchyard. Ho 
cannot make up his mind as to the use of the font. He con. 
siders the rites of the Church of England at the burial of the 
dead to be but superstitious vanities, though he lends a too willing 
ear to strange superstitions himself. His attitude towards the 
arts is far different from that of the enlightened Puritan, John, 
Hutchinson. In 1674, he notes, at all events without dis. 
approval:—“Mr. Richard Hampden, of Hampden, finding g 
picture of the Trinity among his grandmother’s goods, which 
fell to him and his sister at her death, for which he was bid 
£500, rather threw it into the fire and burnt it.” It is, however, 
pleasing to find that, in some particulars, Westminster influence 
prevailed over the extreme rigour of his Puritanism. At 
Whitchurch, he once saw Heautontimorumenos acted by the 
children; ‘“‘It may be some may blame me,” he adds, “for 
being present, but I judged it both lawful and expedient to 
encourage, being desired.” Towards the close of his life, he 
sends to London for the new edition of the Greek Epigrame, 
and he certainly kept up his Latin and his love of literature to 
the end. 

As was the case with so many of his party, Philip Henry 
strikes us as distinctly deficient in a sense of humour. Thereare 
but few playful passages throughout the volume, and we cannot 
help thinking that the editor has robbed him of one of these. 
In 1685 he is represented as writing to his son Matthew, after- 
wards the famous commentator, who was then at Gray’s Inn:— 
“T understand not where you dined; if with Dr. Humph., it 
was not well, for fasting, and especially going so into assem- 
blies, may be very prejudicial to your health, ere you are aware.” 
The passage, as it stands, is pointless, but Philip Henry no 
doubt alluded to “dining with Duke Humphry,” a well-known 
proverbial phrase for going dinnerless. There are one or two 
other blemishes in the editing. At p. 243, through wrong 
punctuation and misplacement of a note, the diarist is repre- 
sented as laying the scene of the battle of Edge Hill in Ireland. 
In 1665 he writes, under April 5, “ Day of Humiliation for 
success of Navy against the Dutch;” upon which the clitor 
remarks, “The Dutch had nineteen ships sunk and taken; 
the victors lost one.” It need hardly be pointed out that 
signal victories are not, as a rule, the occasions of a day of 
national humiliation, and that this particular fast-day was in- 
tended to implore a victory, not to return thanks for it, The 
remark that “Thistleworth [i.c., Isleworth] has not yet been 
identified ” shows a want of adequate research. Many of the edi- 
tor’s allusions to modern politics and the present posture of eccle- 
siastical affairs are better suited to a polemical pamphlet than to 
an edition of an historical document. In some cases, the minute 
details of the neighbourhood in which Philip Henry’s life was 
spent might have been with advantage reserved for the local 
history which the editor has in preparation. But after all 
allowance is made for these flaws, Mr. Lee deserves our thanks 
for his labour of love in collecting and piecing together these 
fragments of a good man’s autobiography, and for the loving 
and reverential hand with which he has set before us the picture 
of his half-forgotten ancestor. 

Philip Henry’s position often reminds us of that of the more 
moderate among the Non-jurors. That he had a conscientious 
desire to conform, and that he entered upon the conferences with 
Lloyd and Dodwell here described with a mind genuinely open 
to conviction, is clear from several passages; and by. his partial 
ccnformity to the Church of England, he offended the extreme 
members of his own body. He sums up his position thus:— 

“T do not conform to the Liturgy, &c., as a minister to read it, thab 
I may bear my testimony against Prelacy. I do conform to the 
Liturgy as a private person, to hear it in public assembly, that L 
may bear my testimony against Independency, looking upon both of 
them as by-paths, the one on the left hand, the other on the right, 
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and the truth between them. Three things I do not like in the Inde- 

ndent way :—(1), That they unchurch the nation; (2), that they 
pluck up the hedge of parish order; (3), that they throw the 
Ministry common, and allow persons to preach who are unordained.” 
Few of our readers will rise from a study of this book without 
feeling that it was well for the spiritual and temporal 
interests of England that the Presbyterians did not pre- 
yail.. In that iron ecclesiastical system there was scant room 
for toleration, and many a passage in the diaries before 
us might be quoted in justification of Milton’s complaint that 
“new presbyter is but old priest writ large.” In 1670, Henry 
writes how one Richard Tupping, after leaving the Church of 
England, had become a Quaker, “ by whose persuasion or by 
what temptation I know not, but I imagixe it might be through 
want and by the instigation of Buttars.” Himself a seceder 
from the Church of his fathers, he cannot imagine a change in a 
different direction from that which he had himself taken to be 
the result of honest conviction. Afterwards, he records Tup- 
ping’s death, “ without repentance that I know of for his great 
apostacy from the truth, denying Baptism and Lord’s Supper 
to be Gospel ordinances, expecting justification by a righteous- 
ness within him.” Far different from this was the large spirit 
of toleration which, in their better hours, animated Cromwell 
and the Independents, and which, though baffled for a while by 
the combination of Presbyterians and Cavaliers that brought 
about the Restoration, was finally triumphant in a measure at 
the Revolution, and has since become a part of the fibre of the 
English nation. 

Many of the chief historical personages of the time pass 
across the stage. An attempt has recently been made to white- 
wash Scroggs; and Jeffreys (who, by the way, appears as two 
distinct persons in the index) is here presented to us in a more 
favourable light than usual. He seems, at the assizes for Flint- 
shire, to have expressed disapproval of the rigorous execution of 
the statutes against the Nonconformists, and to have had a 
particular kindness for Philip Henry. “ He spoke with some 
respect,” we are told, “of Mr. Henry, saying he knew him and 
his character well, and that he was a great friend of his mother’s 
(Mrs. Jeffreys, of Acton, near Wrexham, a very pious, good 
woman); and that sometimes, at his mother’s request, Mr. Henry 
had examined him in his learning when he was a schoolboy, and 
had commended his proficiency.” A story is told of Monk— 
surely one of the smallest men whom the irony of fate ever 
chose to be the arbiter of a nation’s destinies—that he died 
with cards in his hand, and that his last words were, “ Who 
must have the stock ?” 

It must suffice to say that whoever masters this book will 
gain more insight into the course of the ecclesiastical and 
political history of the time than could be earned by the 
study of many formal treatises. But it is pleasant to turn 
from the dust and din of theological controversies, where the 
bandying of texts goes for so much and Christian charity for 
80 little, and from the mire of political intrigue and corruption, 
to the idyllic picture of a good man’s private life, in the sweet 
English country which our fathers knew, presented to us in 
Henry’s diaries. It is a simple record of a family in which 
there is no waste and no want, where much joy is chequered 
with much sorrow, but where domestic purity and the fear of 
God sanctify alike the sorrow and the joy. It is a country and 
a life which have passed away for ever; but it is fortunate for 
England that she possessed, in an age when vice and corruption 
were rampant in high places, centres of light and virtue such as 
Philip Henry’s household. A more attractive domestic interior 
it would be difficult to find in any age; and though the sense 
of beauty and humour, and the cultivation of an Evelyn, throw 
no glamour upon the page, yet the book that contains the 
record of Philip Henry’s life at Broad Oak will have a singular 
charm for those who love the past, its pictures and its lessons. 





SHANDON BELLS.* 
Few men could write verses more certain to leave echoes in the 
ear than did Father Prout, and Mr. Black has evoked a host of 
pleasant associations by the title of his novel, and struck its 
Trish note most skilfully by the mere mention of— 
“Those bells of Shandon, 

Which sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 
Master as he is of the charm of Highland life, he treats of Cork, 
and of all that is distinctively Gaelic in South Ireland, with a 


* Shandon Bells, ANovel. By William Black. London: Macmillan and Co. 1883. 








sympathy and truth which few, if any, modern and militant 
Irishmen can equal. He sees [erne not as the stained field of 
corrupt and cruel politics and theological battle, but as St. 
Colomba saw it, when he wrote his beautiful farewell, and 
grieved to leave its “ delightful ” shores when he went “ travel- 
ling over the noble sea to Alba of the ravens.” Shandon Bells is 
essentially an Irish novel, though its two heroines are English 
maidens with whom Mr. Trollope might have been acquainted ; 
and the hero, Willy Fitzgerald, for all his Norman name, is Gaelic 
to his finger-tips. The English girls with whom his life is bound 
up bring him and his temperament and his country within mea- 
surable distance of the London apprehension. The story opens: 
at Inisheen, a fishing village, not of County Cork as it actually 
is, but of that dreamland, that Hy Brasil, or enchanted island 
visible in the glory of the setting sun, which exists for all true 
Gaelic hearts, so persistently that at last we strangers are com- 
pelled also to believe in it. Mr. Black never was more Gaelic 
than in this bdok, which is full of the glamour of style. His 
hero charms us by his distinction, though he is but a village 
innkeeper’s son, and by his high-bred simplicity and sense of 
honour. He has the gifts of writing, of sympathy with nature, 
of sporting, of beauty, and of reverence, gifts ascribed to the 
legendary hero Cuchullin two thousand years ago. Mr. Black 
has bravely turned towards us the silver lining of the cloud that 
overhangs Ireland, and reminds us of qualities the defects of 
which are all that we have for a long time seen. 


Miss Kitty Romayne, who had sung at the Crystal Palace 
with Tietjens and Santley, arrived during a professional tour 
at Cork, and by her singing of “ The Bells of Shandon” she 
turned the head of the sub-editor of the Cork Chronicle, a fair- 
haired Apollo Belvedere, squireen and poet, with a winning 
voice and ingenuous blush. And Mr. William Fitzgerald and 
Miss Romayne plight their troth one moonlight night, in a fairy 
and stream-haunted glen, in a formula of which the Gaelic charm 
is characteristic, dignifying by a certain nobility of words what- 
ever it touches,— 

“Over running water: my love I give you; my life I pledge to 
you; my heart I take not back from you, while this water runs. 
Over running water: every seventh year, at this time of the year, 
at this time of the night, I will meet you at this well, to renew my 
troth to you; death alone to relieve me from this vow. Over running 
water: a curse on the one that fails; a curse on any that shall try 
to come between us two; and grief to be a guest in their house for 
ever.” 

Kitty's talk fired her boyish lover with courage and ambition to: 
achieve success as a writer. He had made acquaintance by a 
salmon stream with Mr. Hilton Clarke, a London critic, who took 
a fancy to the fine young fellow, and was unduly revered in return: 
as a more real hero of the Press than he proved to be. Rever- 

ence is a marked trait in the provincial genius, as indeed it 
is in most young Irishmen, before they have been driven 
to brag by English contempt; but Mr. Hilton Clarke must have 
marvelled at the innkeeper’s sop, who was equally at home with 
snipe and Gautier, crag-climbing and Baudelaire. Good-bye, 
sweetened with tears of love and hope, was said to Kitty, and 
the Inisheen boy reappears in Mr. Clarke’s rooms in the Albany, 
suffering from a modest sense of his social inadequacies, when 
he finds that he is to meet a capitalist conscious of his purse, 
and the editor of the Liberal Review, Mr. Gifford. The dinner 
is well given, as are also the sparring of Hilton Clarke, whom Mr, 
Gifford had once described as ‘‘a sort of man who writes trio- 
lets, parts his hair down the middle, and belongs to the Savile 
Club,” and the great editor, whom his host snarls at as “ fear- 
fully in earnest.” During dinner, in which the Apollo from 
Cork suffers the pains of education in caviare, olives, and other 
acquired tastes, Hilton Clarke starts his scheme of a weekly 
paper, for which he wants Fitzgerald’s pen, Mr. Scobell’s money» 
and Mr. Gifford’s good word. It should be called Jeshurun,. 
the great editor suggests, not without scorn, as it is to be suited 
to the use of “those who have waxed fat.” It is to lie on the 
tables of “ Sassiety,” or Mr. Scobell will have nothing to 
do with it; and it would not be Hilton Clarke’s paper, if it 
had not a flavour of French novel and neo-pagan art. Mr. 
Gifford lays lance in rest for each subject that turns up, 
tilting always on the side of a broader humanity than is con- 
ceivable by the cynic Clarke or the Philistine Scobell; and when 
Fitzgerald walks away in his company, the young man’s head: 
is rather turned by the honour, as he listened to the “ vehement, 
combative, and occasionally brilliant and incisive talk” of the 
Liberal editor. His cup brims over when the great man tells 





him to try his hand at a review of a novel just then the fashion ; 
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and, full of zeal, he shuts himself up in his garret, determined to 
do or die as was ever knight of the tilting ages. The Scotch 
“ penter,” John Ross, who has his studio below, quickly makes 
his rough presence felt by singing, smoking, and grumbling, 
till an adventure with a thief, in which Fitzgerald helps him, 
makes a beginning to a friendship such as Mr. Black loves to 
describe. Indeed, John Ross is, perhaps, the least original figure 
in the story, however characteristic of the author. He hasa rough 
exterior, but he is the mouthpiece of Mr. Black’s ideas concerning 
landscape feeling and landscape painting. The rise and fall of 
Mr. Scobell’s magazine are amusingly told. Mr. Hilton Clarke 
elopes with a fast fine-lady of the newest fashion, and Fitz- 
gerald’s unworldly honesty and high spirit leave him, after five 
months’ sub-editing, with an empty purse and enlarged ex- 
perience of how to cheat his appetite. His contribution 
to the Liberal Review fails of acceptance, and he is 
going the way of Chatterton, when John Ross rescues 
him, and renders to him the services which only natures 
tuned to the same key can receive from one another. As in 
all Mr. Black’s novels, the moral tone is manly and good, 
and he is not afraid, in these days of uncertain sentiment, to 
describe his hero’s agony when Kitty throws him over. Strug- 
gling as he is to make a place for his wife in the world, Fitz- 
gerald does not and will not see how she is drifting from her 
first faith. It is not, indeed, till the end of the second volume 
that she resolves to “marry money ” and throw over genius, 
and the study of her gradual and reluctant treachery is good. 
She is very feminine, and circumstances were hard on her, we 
feel, as she slips from the higher to the lower level of life. 
Meantime, a series of papers in the magazine in which sporting 
and poetry go hand-in-hand attract the attention of a charming 
and rich old lady, Mrs. Chetwynd; and notably, a description 
of a day’s cliff shooting in the south of Ireland. Mrs. Chet- 
wynd had lost a nephew, who had been like a most dear son to 
her; the fancy seized her that if her Frank had ever written, 
he would have written in the same style, and she had given him a 
small property on the shores of Bantry Bay, in the very country 
which had inspired Fitzgerald’s eloquence. Though our prose- 
poet had come to the point of shabby dress, and a diet of cocoa- 
nut and new bread, he left a note from Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
miece unanswered; but Mr. Scobell, proud that his writer’s 
work should be appreciated in “ Sassiety,” insists on introducing 
him to the little, white-haired lady, who henceforth acts as fairy 
godmother, by the help and high-bred discretion of her niece 
Mary, who is tall, handsome, frank, and bright, as, for instance, 
the “Blessed Damozel” is not. She does battle with White- 
chapel misery in all its forms, and believes in sanitation, but 
not that it is the only gospel. Her aunt clings to older fashions, 
and declares “that a human life laid bare is more interesting 
than a frog’s foot, or the question whether there is bismuth in 
the moon.” With diplomatic art she engages Fitzgerald to read 
to her for an hour every afternoon, instead of her niece, and 
insists on making his salary one hundred, and before long two 
hundred a year. Here we get into regions of such improbable 
romance, that we can only suppose that there really is a Mrs. 
Chetwynd in the world; but the romance serves to accent the 
Irish traits, and to prove Mr. Black’s power in catching the best 
and most poetic aspects of his favourite Gaelic nature. He skil- 
fully contrasts, to their mutual advantage, Fitzgerald’s ideas and 
feelings and the English customs and standards with which he 
has to deal. The love of dear old Mrs. Chetwynd for Bantry 
Bay, as the home of her dead nephew, represented somehow to 
her by Fitzgerald, keeps his sentiment warm, in presence of the 
masterful science and plain speech of Miss Chetwynd’s allies. 
He has plenty to disenchant him. Never giving himself idle- 
ness, he wrote article after article, and found that the contri- 
butions best received were “ not literature at all.” John Ross’s 
society saved him from the curse of disregarding the beauty of 
things, except as he could make money out of it. He will not 
“‘ warstle wi’ pigments,” like his friend, but the poetry in him 
will out in unsaleable scraps of verse,—sparks of true fire from 
his heart, not yet heated to the consuming glow, however, in 
which his genius will be recast and strengthened. He will not 
see the growing coolness in Kitty’s letters, till an Irish follower, 
Andy the Hopper, arrives, and speaks lightly of her flirtations 
with other men. Instantly he starts for her lodging at Cork, 
and only a trusting gentleman as he is could have misinterpreted 
the presence of her future, Mr. Cobb, of Liverpool. And so, with 
well-managed irony, Mrs. Chetwynd’s offer to Fitzgerald to use 
her Bantry property as his own happens just when he receives 


a formal intimation that Kitty, unbelieving in hi 
has married her commercial idee — r » 

‘‘ And now he had nothing to sa j i 
deceit, or anything of the ikind, The — a praeeb chee 
that. It had struck at the very foundations of his faith in human 
nature. Rather vaguely and thoughtfully, for these pictures of 
Inisheen were still before his eyes, he got his hat and stick, and went 
out into the mild, summer air.” 

It had required all Mary Chetwynd’s fine tact to reconcile him 
to her aunt’s plan that he should treat Boat of Garry, its 
horses, steam launch, and full establishment, as his own; but 
when he arrived at Glengariff, within a few miles of his new 
possession, nothing mattered very much. He is haunted by the 
ghost of his dead passion, which he dare not look at or lay.. He 
reads “ human sorrow and the tragedy of human life into every 
sight and sound that meets him.” With a quiver at the heart, 
he forces himself to seek out the beauty of his surroundings, ag 
John Ross had trained him to do. The sting of prosperous 
circumstance when the heart is sore is well described when he 
finds himself at Boat of Garry, thoughtfully welcomed and pro. 
vided for by Mrs. Chetwynd’s orders. An acquaintance made 
at the bright Eccles hotel gives him a letter of introduction to 
the editor of a great London paper, but even that fact had 
grown shadowy to the hard-hit man. Our readers can imagine 
the skill with which Mr. Black deals with South-Ireland 
scenery. Little by little, nature did its healing work, and in 
passages of beautiful description the author makes us under. 
stand how the Great Mother ripened the fruits of Fitzgerald’s 
imagination by the storm and sunshine of his life. In a 
new series of London papers, and in records of sport, 
made beautiful by pictures of sea and mountain, cloud- 
land, wild-creature-land, and flower-land, he took all lovers 
of beauty by storm. By the deep power, not of joy, but of 
grief, he saw into the “life of things,” and even Pall Mall was 
touched. Mr. Scobell thought he would take an Irish shooting, 
and men of science envied the gift of accurate observation. The 
writer was anonymous, but all recognised the genius ; and Mary 
Chetwynd guessed whose it was, and felt, as none of the others 
did, that Fitzgerald was writing with his heart’s blood, and 
must not be left without kindly companionship. Persuading 
her aunt to go to Ireland, the English ladies join the recluse at 
Boat of Garry, and gradually he is reconciled to his brighter 
fate. Even by admission of Mr. Gifford, his literary career is 
assured ; adventures with a bull and in a steam launch increase 
his friendly intimacy with Miss Chetwynd, and the last bitter 
wave of regret is deadened by a struggle with a sea-trout. The 
example of Mary Chetwynd, who is a lovely sketch of serious 
girlhood, in Mr. Black’s best manner, reminds Fitzgerald that 
life means work with all our power for good, and he rises from 
his baptism of pain his eyes cleared of love’s mirage, but not 
insensible to love’s truer enchantments. The book would 
not be rounded without a return to London and a dinner 
given by Mr. Scobell, at which Mr. Gifford and a popular 
R.A. who has taken the “ penter” by the hand, not to mention 
seven millions sterling incarnate in six City guests, are collected 
in true London motley. The millionaires give the party that 
tint of opulence which leaves a reader gaping, and of which 
Monte Christo sets the fashion. A scene or two of East-End 
philanthropy cement the loves of Fitzgerald and Mary Chet- 
wynd, but Mr. Black has painted so well the running water over 
which Kitty pledged her troth, that we do not sympathise with 
the filtered water and filtered politics which are accessories to 
Fitzgerald’s second betrothal. We are bidden farewell by the 
London dramatis persone at a private view in the “ Bolsover” 
Gallery, where Ross’s pictures have the place of honour, and 
are only second to the portrait of Mrs. Fitzgerald, in a “ wall- 
flower and daffodil” gown. That the author’s sympathies are 
with the glen of Inisheen, within sound of Shandon bells, is 
sufficiently seen in the last word of all by which he takes up 
the only link missing in his plot. Years pass, and Fitzgerald 
and his boy are by the fairy glen. While the successful man 
scrambles down to the place, never quite out of his heart, where 
he and Kitty had engaged themselves, a lady in mourning came 
to the carriage and kissed the boy, and hurried away. Fitz- 
gerald knew that it must be his lost love, by the stir of his whole 
being. Then he turned himself manfully to the gleanings— 
plentiful, in his case—of that golden promise of his youth 
which Kitty had so wasted, and yet not wasted, since “ know- 
ledge by suffering entereth.” 

We have the less scrupled to reveal the plot of Shandon 





Bells, because the grace of its style and the artistically touched 
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sketches of London life will lead the reader from page to page. 
But probably he will agree with us that Mr. Black's hest title 
to his popularity is his glamour of “ natural magic,” and that 
he should find appreciative listeners to his idylls of the western 
coasts, the lands of sunset, is at least one good sign, in our 


perplexed generation. 





THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE EUCHARIST.* 


Tuere is much that is striking in this volume, and there would 
be still more, if Dr. Maclear did not fall too much into the natural 
habit of believers,—which ought, however, to be carefully 
avoided by apologists,—the habit of seeming to be as much 
tified at those deficiencies and gaps in the evidence which 
show that the evidence was not artificially manufactured and 
welded into a complete demonstrative chain for the purpose of 
producing conviction, as they are at those aspects of it which are 
really powerful and unanswerable. Now, it is all very well for 
one who has finally made up his own mind on the subject, and 
does not doubt for a moment that Christ is what he proclaimed 
himself, and what his Apostles thought him, to regard 
the weaker points in the narrative as helping to show that we 
have here no carefully got-up case, but simply an inartificially 
arranged statement of the sources of Christian belief. But that 
js not the impression which such weaker points can by any 
possibility make on the minds of sceptics and doubters, and it 
is for them that the apologist writes. It would, therefore, be far 
better that in writing for them, the apologist should take care not 
to be as much disposed to congratulate himself and his readers 
on the difficulties of the narrative, as he is to congratulate him- 
self and them on those indications of reality and truth which 
are most impressive, and at the same time most unintentionally 
indicated. It is quite true that a frank and straightforward 
way of saying what at first sight seems anything but consist- 
ent with other statements, is a proof of the absence of all art, 
of the absence of all conscious desire to make out a telling case; 
but then this, of course, must produce a double effect on the 
mind of a doubter. If it convinces him, on the one hand, that 
the writer was not trying to make out an effective case, but was 
just telling what he had seen or heard, even though that should 
happen to furnish a new difficulty instead of a new proof of the 
truth of his belief, still, it must also be given its due weight, on 
the other hand, as introducing elements of inconsistency with 
the rest of the story which increase the difficulty of accepting 
that story as it is told. Apologists are too apt to ignore the 
latter aspect of the matter, and to keep our attention exclusively 
to the former. And thereby, instead of carrying conviction to 
the minds of doubters, they inevitably provoke the remark that 
apologists are never staggered by any difficulty, but take all the 
apparent inconsistencies as proving only candour, while they 
take all the evidences of consistency,—of the reciprocal confir- 
mation of one set of facts by another set of facts,—as final 
grounds of belief. But if apparent inconsistency is to 
cause no difficulty, why is clear consistency to produce 
belief? And if clear consistency is to produce belief, why is not 
the absence of it to suggest doubt?  Apologists should not 
forget that they write for doubters,—that doubters are not 
- convinced, but impressed with the deficiency of the evidence,— 
and that therefore to take instances where the deficiency of the 
evidence is admitted, as proving nothing decisively, except that the 
writer is perfectly ingenuous, is to convey to the minds for which 
chiefly they write, the notion that they cannot even enter into 
their difficulties, or appreciate the force of that which staggers 
them and makes them hesitate on the frontiers of belief. As 
one illustration of what we mean, Dr. Maclear insists very 
justly that after the Apostolic account of the Resurrection had 
become generally known, no one would ever have thought of 
attributing to our Lord the saying that Jonah’s existence for 
three days and three nights in the sea-monster was an anticipa- 
tion of his own burial for three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth, and for this very sufficient reason, that the 
Apostolic narrative directly asserts that he was so buried for only 
two nights and a single complete day. That is, no doubt, a 
very sufficient proof that the verse in Matthew to which refer- 
ence is made was not likely to have been invented by an artifi- 
cial compiler of a life of Christ, after the story of the Resur- 
rection was known. But is it not also a proof that the so- 
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called “sign of the prophet Jonah ”—if it really depended 
on the story of the .prophet’s existence for a long peried in 
the inside of a sea-monster—was not a sign of the length of our 
Lord’s own interment in the earth at all, and that St. Mat- 
thew’s language on the subject rather points to an error in the 
interpretation given to this saying by the first Evangelist (and: 
given by him alone), than to any new evidence of the truth of 
the revelation? It is the same with other points which present 
at once, on one side, difficulty, on another side, testimony of 
importance. Dr. Maclear ignores the difficulty, or treats it only 
as affording additional proof of the ingenuousness of the narra- 
tive (which it does), and yet he rests on the testimony as fully as 
if there were no difficulty in the matter. Thus, he shows us 
how carly in the narrative of St. John, our Lord anticipates the 
sacrifice of the Cross, and gives the sign of the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness as prefiguring his crucifixion, and the healing 
power it will exert over man; but when insisting, as Dr. Maclear 
does insist later, on the careful and gradual way in which our 
Lord prepared his disciples for the suffering and the ignominy 
awaiting him, he does not help us in the least to understand 
why that which in the Synoptic Gospels is so cautiously and 
gradually unfolded, is in the Gospel of St. John assumed, as 
it were, from the first, as the very basis of our Lord’s discourse. 
Surely, an apologist who avails himself of both these kinds of 
evidence for his purpose should have at least acknowledged the 
difficulty of fully reconciling them, even if he could not have 
helped us to remove it. This is the only fault we have to find 
with this valuable book. It unquestionably suppresses several 
of the difficulties with which the sceptic must be beset, instead 
of frankly confessing them and so far as may be, trying to meet 
them fairly. 

Otherwise, it cannot be denied that Dr. Maclear puts a 
strong argument with great power. He opens by reminding 
us of the question put by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, before the destruction of Jerusalem, and while the- 
sacrificial system of the Temple was still in full force, whether 
if these sacrifices, so punctually made, had answered their pur- 
pose, they would not have ceased to be offered, because the 
worshippers, having been once cleansed, would have had no 
more consciousness of sin. And then Dr. Maclear remarks that 
in a thoroughly historical age this, which the author of the 
Epistle suggested as possible under a certain hypothesis,—that 
a great system of sacrificial ceremonies which had lasted for 
ages should cease,—did actually very soon come about. Within 
a single century, not only had this great ceremonial and sacri- 
ficial system ceased among Christians, but the cessation of that 
sacrificial system had begun to affect the religion of the Roman 
Empire itself, and on so great a scale that Pliny complains to 
Trajan of the alarming change :— 

“The date of this revolution, I repeat, places us in distinctly 
historic times and falls within definite historical limits. What was 
utterly unknown in B.C. 12 had become notorious by A.D. 112. Let 
uz contrast these epochs. i. On the sixth of March, B.C. 12, owing 
to the death of Lepidus, the Emperor Augustus was elevated to the 
chief pontificate. Successively imperator, censor, tribune, and consul 
he now attained the last of the great offices of the Republic, whick 
remained to complete his functions as monarch of Rome. Whatever 
may have been his religious sentiments in earlier days, he had lately 
distinguished himself by his zeal for the maintenance of the religious. 
system of the Empire. He had already erected or repaired temples 
on the most extensive scale, and had instigated others to emulate 
him in the same career. He had restored the ancient ‘ supplication’ 
for the safety of the State. He had appointed the high priest of 
Jupiter. He had revived many solemn festivals. He had celebrated 
‘the secular games’ as a grand sacrifice of prayer and praise to the 
gods for the welfare of his people. Now, however, he was the highest 
religious officer of the State, and the first occasion on which he 
exercised his new functions revealed the carefulness with which he 
intended to discharge them. A month after his elevation he received 
intelligence that his faithful minister, Agrippa, had died in Campania. 
He instantly hurried thither, conveyed the body himself to the city, 
and pronounced a funeral oration over it in the Forum, with a curtain 
drawn before his eyes, because the chief pontiff might not look upon 
acorpse. The punctilious carefulness displayed on this occasion he 
carried into every department of his office. Invested with the conduct 
of the whole system af religion, he superintended all the colleges of 
the pontiffs. He filled up the vacant benefices. He himself named 
the Vestal Virgins. He was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and was the first to extend the range of his pontifical authority from 
the Capitol to the provinces of the Empire. As he surveyed the 
various dependencies of the Roman dominions there was nothing to 
suggest to him any important changes imminent in the religious 
system, of which he was the recognised head, least of all in the 
sacrificial ceremonial universally connected with it. In what quarter 
could the signs of such a change be discerned ? During his eventful 
career the emperor had visited many lands, and had made himself 
familiar with the customs of many nations. His wars had broaght 
him to Greece, to Spain, to Asia Minor, to Egypt. But wherever he 
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dhad been, and whatever province of the Empire he had visited, one 
feature of religious worship remained uniform and constant. Whether 
he called to mind the famous temple of the Asiatic Artemis at 
Ephesus, with its hundred and twenty-seven columns of green jasper, 
each the gift of a king; or of Cybele, the mother of the gods, at 
Pessinus in Galatia, whose fame extended over the whole ancient 
world; or that of the Syrian goddess of nature at Hierapolis, the 
«gold and silver of which Crassus had spent days in weighing ; or that 
-@f Jerusalem, so lately visited by the deceased Agrippa; or, nearer 
home, the famous shrines of Greece, and the familiar fanes of his own 
capital ; one feature of the religious rites celebrated from age to age 
had undergone no change, the ritual of animal sacrifice. In other 
respects the various nations united under his sway might and did 
-differ as widely as possible. In this habit of sacrifice they were as 
-ene, for without sacrifice prayer itself was not considered efficacious. 
Now, whatever anticipations the new pontiff may have formed as 
regards the future, it may be taken as certain that he never for a 
oment anticipated the coming of a day when this feature of reli- 
gious worship then so universal and so constant would have vanished 
:ag a dream. No augur or diviner had ever whispered the possibility 
of such a revolution of religious thought. No indications could be 
anywhere detected that such a change was ‘in the air,’ or that sacri- 
ficial observances had lost their hold over the religious instincts of 
mankind. ii. But from the year B.C. 12 let us transport ourselves to 
‘the year A.D. 112. During the interval much has taken place. 
Augustus himself no longer occupies the imperial throne. His suc- 
cessors have each in turn assumed the sacred title of supreme pontiff, 
and in respect to religious ceremonies have been careful to follow in 
his footsteps. ‘The members of the Flavian family have not neglected 
the worship of their fathers, or ventured on changing any of its 
characteristic features. Trajan is now clothed in the purple, and the 
younger Pliny is acting as governor of the province of Pontus and 
Bithynia. Vigilant, laborious, and conscientious, personally attached 
to his imperial master, and resolved to govern his province as # philo- 
sopher and not as a soldier, he communicates freely with the suc- 
.cessor of the Ceesars on such points as appear to call for his attention. 
“Not, as Horace describes himself, 


* Heaven’s niggard and unfrequent worshipper,’ 


but ever mindful of his religious duties, he had erected more than one 
‘temple on his own property in Italy, and in his correspondence with 
the emperor, we find him consulting his master on various topics of 
‘religious interest. Thus in one letter he asks of him the office of 
augur, that he may have the satisfaction of offering those vows in 
public for the prosperity of the Empire which he daily prefers to the 
gods in private. In another he solicits his advice as to the restora- 
tion of an ancient temple, and in yet another consults him as to the 
sacrifices which ought to be offered on the anniversary of the 
emperor’s accession. But in one of these letters there is a complete 
change from all that has gone before. Instead of asking advice as 
to the erection of new shrines, he solicits the imperial counsel as to 
the mode ia which he should deal with a new and extravagant 
~ superstition,’ which had already caused many of the temples to be 
almost deserted, the sacrifices to cease, and the sacrificial victims 
to find few purchasers.” 


The ‘explanation of this change is supplied by the rise 
of the Christian belief that Christ himself had become the 
sufficient sacrifice for the whole human race,—the sacrifice com- 
memorated in the Eucharist, which was instituted before that 
sacrifice, in view of that sacrifice, and for the express purpose 
of reminding all who joined in it that that sacrifice was sufficient 
to cleanse every one who desired to take the life of that sacrifice 
into his heart, from all that heavy burden, of sin which the 


- sacrificial system had been intended to lighten. Here, then, 


insists Dr. Maclear, we have the clear evidence that one of the 
most striking aspects of the ancient world was altogether altered 
by the introduction of a new creed and a new rite,—which creed 
and which rite wera utterly foreign to the prepossessions of the 
people amongst whom they were intrgduced, and could only 
dave been naturalised amongst them by the deepest possible 
conviction of their supernatural origin, and the supernatural 
power they conveyed. The popular genius of Judaism was sacri- 
ficial, and this rite swept away the whole system of sacrifices. 
The genius of Judaism was national and exclusive, and this rite 
professed to be the evidence that a sacrifice had been offered 
which included all Gentile nations in its scope, no less than the 
Jews. The genius of Judaism was opposed to all anthropomor- 
phism and to anything savouring of a human sacrifice, yet this 
rite professed to be the declaration that in the self-sacrifice of 
one perfect being, both human and divine, for the whole world, 
and by the purifying influence of his blood, the whole world 
had gained release from sin, if it would but avail itself of that 
velease :— 

“The celebration of this Rite embodied in a palpable form, 
and in a manner utterly unexampled before, the idea that the 
blood of the Institutor was effectual to produce consequences 
of inconceivable moment, even the forgiveness of sins, an attri- 
bute regarded as special and peculiar to the Supreme Being 
alone. Associations, again, the most solemn and august had 
ever been connected with the act of breaking Bread and drinking 
Wine at the Passover Eve Service, at the Passover, at the Sabbath 
Eve Service of the Synagogue, and even at ordinary meals. Uni- 
formly it was accompanied by a solemn commemoration of the 





—wowenniiilabjigaaial 
Supreme Being as the Creator of ‘the fruit of th ’ 
‘the fruit of the Vine.’ But the same Elements, who Ieee Fs 
immemorial they had blessed aud received with thoughts of hee 
fulness to Him, to whom belonged the ‘ Ineffable Name,’ they ate a d 
drank in memory of One who had passed away on His Creat ak 
shame a ‘very scorn of men,’ and ‘an outcast of the people.’ Nev 
more, though, as strict Jews, they had ever shrank from the wae 
idea of drinking blood ‘ wherein is the life ;’ though their great lew 
giver had even made it a capital offence to do s0, yet now they pre- 
sume to drink wine as symbolical of the blood of a Human Victim 
of One who had died not for their own favoured nation only, but in 
marvellous contrast to the stern exclusiveness of Judaism, for the 
sins of the whole world! What had the genius of their Religion in 
common with such a Rite? To what was it more utterly opposed 
than the idea of human sacrifices ?” 

Dr. Maclear remarks that such a revolution in one of the most 
deeply ingrained habits of the ancient world as this, carried out 
by the agency of a people to whose genius it would seem to 
have been most alien in its spirit, can only be accounted for by 
the truth of the story told in the Christian Gospels,—by the 
truth of the statement that Christ had for two years been pre. 
paring his disciples for his suffering and death, had been pre. 
paring them to look upon that suffering and death as hife-giving, 
and had taught them, after that suffering and death had 
taken place, and after his resurrection, that they were actually 
life-giving. Dr. Maciear enters very carefully into Christ’s 
prophecies of his own suffering and death, and shows that it is 
simply impossible to explain those prophecies, with all their 
minute gradation, all their apt framework of circumstance and 
local colouring, as invented after their fulfilment, except, indeed, 
by conscious and deliberate fraud, which no one now imputes 
to the Evangelists. All this, Dr. Maclear puts in a very clear 
and forcible way, and proves, we think, that the Evangelists 
reported what they believed to be within their own knowledge 
and what was in no way short of that which was absolutely 
essential to convince Jewish disciples of the meaning of the 
great sacrifice of the Cross. We only regret that Dr. Maclear 
sometimes takes as much credit for what is difficult and appar- 
ently inconsistent in the Gospel narrative as he does for what 
is convincing and persuasive in it, and thereby seems likely to 
make sceptics wonder whether there be anything at all in the 
Christian story which Dr. Maclear would or could regard asa 
stumbling-block to belief, and for which he would not be thank- 
ful as at least an indirect proof of the credibility and truth of 
Christianity. ? 





CREIGHTON’S HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.* 

Tur Reformation is a term that may be used in several senses, 
It may be restricted to the actual revolt against the Papacy 
which led to the severance of the Teutonic peoples from the 
Roman Church, and so its history may begin with Luther's 
defiance of the Pope. A history of the Reformation thus limited 
might give us an excellent narrative of the great schism of the 
West, but would afford us no insight into the causes of the move- 
ment, or into the growth of the ideas which had been slowly 
maturing themselves long before they broke forth in action. 
Or, again, by the Reformation we may mean the great change 
in thought and feeling which separates the medizval from the 
modern; St. Louis and Dante from Henri Quatre and Shake- 
speare. From this point of view, the revival of letters is but one 
factor in a great process of evolution, which includes also the 
whole development of Christian doctrine, and the historian who 
was determined to go back to the beginning would find himself 
engaged in an endless succession of causes, unless, perhaps, the 
conversion of St. Paul offered him a sufficiently marked crisis 
for a starting-point. We need hardly say that Mr. Creighton’s 
scope comes between these two extremes. Whatever else the 
Reformation was, it was a revolution by which the ecclesiastical 
organisation of Western Christendom was broken up, and the 
central government of the Church lost control over half its 
subjects. 

As his title indicates, he takes the fortunes of this central 
government for the main thread of his narrative. This method 
has the advantage of being at once more definite and less 
broken than any attempt to follow the development of doctrines 
or ideas. It places the historian at the centre of affairs, and 
enables him to direct his attention in various ways without 
shifting his position. He must, however, beware not to forget 
the main current of events, while engaged on the study of 
personal aims and diplomatic contrivances. 

Mr. Creighton has chosen to start from the great , schism of 


* History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation, By M. Creightots 
M.A. London: Longman and Co, 1882. 
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1378, which is a marked epoch both in the political relations of 
the Papacy and in the spiritual or intellectual revolt that was 
‘preparing. Of this latter movement, the leader and repre- 
sentative at the moment was Wyclif; and all his later biogra- 
phers are agreed that with the schism began the period of his 
unrestrained antagonism to the Roman system. It is even 
more important that within a year or two he made his first 
direct attack on Church dogma, and by the publication of his 
heresies on Transubstantiation raised a question which (as 
Mr. Creighton says) remained the prominent one in the con- 
roversies of the Reformation movement. Although Wyclif left 
behind him no organised sect, nor even a school of disciples up- 
kolding his precise views, yet his teaching was a leaven which 
spread throughout the religious thought of England. Novel 
jdeas often influence profoundly those who most strongly oppose 
them, and it would not be difficult to show that Wyclifism 
modified the views of the most orthodox and conservative 
Englishmen of the fifteenth century. Meanwhile, on the 
Continent, Wyclif’s impulse was shown even more clearly, since 
Huss and his associates acknowledged the Oxford philosopher 
as their master. In whatever else they differed, the Hussite and 
Wyclifite movements were alike in being attempts at a lay 
reform of ecclesiastical abuses. The leaders of both were con- 
yinced that the hierarchy was hopelessly corrupt, and that the 
only chance of amendment lay in an appeal to secular rulers or 
to popular pressure. The experience of a century proved that 
their opinion was correct, but Europe was not yet ready to 
admit it. Yet the difference between heretics and orthodox 
showed itself more in the choice of a remedy than in the percep- 
tion of disease. Nowhere are the abuses of the time exposed 
more ruthlessly than in the De Ruina Ecclesiae, which, there is 
little doubt, was written by the Secretary to Benedict XIII. 
Nor is this an exceptional instance. ‘‘ Lamentations on the 
corruption of the Church,” says Mr. Creighton, “ were not con- 
fined to a few enthusiasts; men of high ecclesiastical position 
and of undoubted orthodoxy spoke openly of the abuses which 
everywhere prevailed.” Indeed, the abuses were so flagrant 
that no man could shut his eyes to them, and they caused a 
reaction which was visible in the Parliament of England, as 
in the University of Paris. The culmination of all scandals 
was, of course, the double Popedom, and it was to amend this 
that the first efforts were directed. The attempt was made in- 
effectually at the Council of Pisa, and when that had only made 
matters worse, the general demand for a reform in head and 
members led to the Council of Constance. 


When that Council came together, its most active clerical 
members, no doubt, sincerely hoped, as did King Sigismund, to 
procure a general purification of the Church, and such a change 
in the constitution and power of the Curia as would guard against 
the return of the old evils. Yet practically all that was accom- 
plished was the substitution of one decent Pope for the three 
tivals who had been contending which should disgrace the Papal 
Chair. When farther reform was attempted, it became evident 
that the body of the Council was stirred by no such passionate 
earnestness for good as could overbear the jealousies and in- 
terests of its several members. Some were Cardinals, whose 
first thought was for the revenues of the Papal See; others, 
statesmen with political ends to serve; and even the scholars 
who had been most eager in demanding reformation, began to 
fear lest a purer system of patronage should lessen the rewards 
of learning. A few illusory statutes were passed, which would 
have been unimportant even if they had been observed; and 
with this lame result of three years’ deliberation, the re- 
forming zeal of Churchmen was appeased, if not satisfied. 
The last chance of any efficient action had been lost, when 
the election of a Pope was allowed to take precedence of consti- 
tutional reform; but there yet remained the possibility that the 
new Pontiff might share the aspirations of the Church, and 
might endeavour to carry out the desires which his electors were 
too weak to formulate. If any such hopes were entertained, 
they were speedily crushed. Martin V. was a Pope like another, 
regardless of the rights of National Churches, tenacious of all 
‘Powers that could increase his income, and, above all, careful of 
his position as an Italian Prince. Thus men were driven back 
again upon the idea of Conciliar reformation, and it became 
impossible to evade the rule which had been made at Constance 
for the summoning of a fresh Council from time to time. The 
first, held at Sienna, was burked by the hostility of the Pope. 
The next, at Basel, seemed to start under more favourable 
auspices. Summoned unwillingly by the astute Martin V., it 





met under a new Pope, Eugenius IV., who had already dis- 
credited himself by foolish violence. Once more the leaders of 
National Churches had an opportunity which they failed to 
seize, for want of the wisdom that attends on asincere endeavour 
to accomplish high and unselfish ends. It soon became clear 
that the Council cared more for asserting its own dignity and 
humiliating the Pope, than for any really efficient reform. Its best 
members lost faith in its action, and withdrew, rather than incur 
responsibility for proceedings which they could neither approve nor 
control. Only arump of violent partisans was left,and the Council 
was utterly discredited. Its last resource, the election of an anti- 
Pope, served only to prove its weakness, and alienated more 
than ever the mind of Europe, which was not willing to see the 
one good work of Constance undone by the renewal of the schism. 
Henceforth, all hope of a peaceful and constitutional reforma- 
tion was gone. A General Council, to which all had looked as 
the one instrument for amending the evils of the Church, had 
been tried, and had failed completely. The spiritual rule of 
Christendom was settled more firmly than ever in the hands of 
the Pope and his Court, and the only check upon them was the 
occasional self-assertion of the secular Prince. As is usual with 
unquestioned power, it was directed more and more to selfish 
aims; and the Popes, regardless of their high responsibilities, 
employed the revenues of the Church in extending their 
dominions or aggrandising their families. 

For a moment, the fall of Constantinople thrilled the pulse of 
Europe, and it seemed as if a Pope might hurl the force of 
united Christendom against the unbeliever; but the faith which 
moved men to crusades was dead. Statesmen and monarchs had 
other preoccupations, and though we may allow that Pius II. 
was sincere in his advocacy of the enterprise, yet he was but a 
clever worldling, without «a touch of the consuming enthusiasm 
which alone gives a chance of achieving impossibilities. 

With the death of Pius II., this instalment of Mr. Creighton’s 
work ends. In the slight sketch we have given of its subject, 
we have necessarily left unnoticed much that is of first-rate im- 
portance, as, for example, the war in Bohemia, and the attempt 
at union between the Eastern and Western Churches. Through- 
out, Mr. Creighton shows that he has had not only the courage 
to undertake an important work, but the capacity to qualify 
himself for its execution. Every page bears evidence to his 
command of his subject, and we see that without neglecting the 
older collections of materials, he has kept himself abreast of 
modern historical study, and taken advantage of recent re- 
searches, both at home and abroad. Moreover, he has not only 
read his authorities, but digested them, and the result is a book 
well and carefully planned, not a mere chronological arrange- 
ment of notes. In his judgment of persons, he is singularly im- 
partial and tolerant—we may even say sympathetic—regarding 
his characters as far as possible from their own point of view, 
and always taking note of the better side even of his villains. 

He has, perhaps, confined himself too closely to the actions of 
political leaders, and has dwelt too little on the waves of 
popular opinion or sentiment by which they were urged or 
controlled. Probably this is due to intentional self-restraint, 
and it may justly be said that an historian’s business is with 
facts that he can verify, and not with ideas that may be the off- 
spring of his fancy. Still, in a history of this sort we need 
some suggestion of the drift of popular feeling, and of the 
general tendency of affairs, or we are apt to be wearied and per- 
plexed by the continual shiftings of political intrigue. We do 
not say that such suggestion is altogether wanting here, but it 
is on this side that Mr. Creighton’s treatment of his subject 
seems to us defective. His style is generally clear and adequate, 
though with occasional blots which we would gladly see re- 
moved. These are most frequent in the introduction, where the 
author seems hardly to have settled properly to his work, but 
even elsewhere we occasionally get such vulgarisms as that 
Eugenius IV. was “a martyr to gout.” Such slight blemishes, 
however, even if they were more frequent, could not seriously 
detract from our debt of gratitude to Mr. Creighton for a work 
which is a real gain to English historical literature. 


SEVEN YEARS AT ETON.* 
Tue writer of this volume tells us that he will be “no moralist ;” 
his book is to be “a holiday book.” This it certainly is, if 
gaiety, good-humour, and liveliness are “holiday” qualities. 
We may say at once that a better book of its kind we have 





* Seven Years at Eton, 1857-1864. Edited by James Brinsley-Richards. London: 
Bentley and Son, 1883, 
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- never seen. We have no knowledge of Eton beyond what has 


been gained by a pretty attentive study of its history during 
the last twenty years, but we recognise at once a picture which 
is as veracious as it is vivid. The Eton of the author’s recol- 
lection is not the Eton of a remote past. Not twenty years 
have passed since he left it. The time has been just enough to 
mellow his judgments, without producing that strange haze, 
half-sentiment, half-forgetfulness, which often blurs the memories 
of our early days. A moralist he certainly is, even in spite of 
himself. He speaks his mind freely of men and things, and is 
quite the ideal friend of the Psalmist, who “ smites friendly and 
reproves.” 

Now for some of the subjects of these recollections. Even at 
Eton, the work of the school must be allowed the first place. 
“To enjoy respectability,” says our author, “ a boy had need to 
follow one of the three recognised professions of dry-bob, 
wet-bob, or sap.” This is putting the matter a little too 
favourably, if it is meant to imply that the third of these pro- 
fessions was on anything like an equality with the other two. 
The evidence which a well-known Etonian, by common consent 
a most competent witness, gave before the Public Schools Com- 
mittee tended to show that “ sapping ” was looked down upon by 
the public opinion of the school. It might be the proper business 
of a Colleger, but an Oppidan who followed it was lowering 
himself. Doubtless, there was a minority that approved the 
better things which they did not follow, and our author, who 
does not pretend that he worked, except under compulsion, was 
probably one of them. Anyhow, he gives a prominent place to 
the school work, describing with much force and liveliness the 
actual operation of the system. It is a satisfaction to find that 
even at Eton there were masters who could make their forms 
do their proper work. The author had the unspeakable advan- 
tage—appreciated vaguely at first, but very distinctly afterwards 
—of being under such a master fora year. But itis abundantly 
clear that an exceptional skill in teaching and strength of char- 
acter were required to make such a master, and that to these had 
to be added an uncommon steadfastness of principle, making him 
stick to his point in face of the odious comparison of his strict- 
ness with the prevailing laxity. Such paragons are not to be 
found every day, and no school can be in a sound condition 
where teachers of average ability and constancy of purpose can- 
not achieve a fairly satisfying success. 

The subject of work naturally suggests the subject of punish- 
ment, and punishment at Eton very often meant flogging. 
Of this theme, we have copious and amusing illustrations. One 
admirable story, of which every one must wish that it were true, 
relates how a young fellow, just about to join his regiment, was 
condemned to the birch. His pride rebelled, and he left the 
school. But his father sent him back. When he arrived, he 
found the Head Master had started for Switzerland. He bought 
two birches, packed them in his portmanteau, and followed him ; 
missed him at Geneva, and again at Lausanne, and finally, after 
an exciting chase, came up with him at the monastery of Mount 
St. Bernard. Touched by this persistence, the Head Master 
consented to his request, flogged him in the refectory, in the 
sight of the monks, received the customary bank-note, and pre- 
sented him with Murray’s Guide to the Alps as a leaving-book. 
Another good story has already been in print; nevertheless—or 
perhaps we should say, therefore—we venture to repeat it. A 
youngster (our curiosity is whetted by being told that he sits in 
Parliament) was told by his friends that fresh walnut-juice 
would render the skin insensible to pain. He followed the pre- 
scription, and anointed himself, ignorant till too late of its 
better known power of dyeing. But it worked in a quite unex- 
pected way the predicted effect. Dr. Goodford “ fairly recoiled ” 
from the sight, when the boy was prepared for punishment, and 
was so overcome with laughter when the phenomenon was 
explained, that he could not or would not proceed. 

Flogging naturally“@uggests the name of Dr. Keate, for 
whose memory, at least in the capacity of a Head Master, the 
author entertains but little respect. The punishment which he 
wielded with a brutal want of discrimination confused, as the 
writer truly says, his pupil’s notions of right and wrong. Serious 
moral offences and venial offences against a discipline which 
was as arbitrary in some respects as it was lax in others, met 
with the same retribution, which became so common as to lose 
even its vulgar attribute of terror. In other respects, he was 
deplorably deficient. He contributed nothing, except it may be 
by accident, to form the characters of those who came under his 
authority. He could not keep decent order, with all his terrorism, 
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even in his own form. Even the narrow scholarship of th 
school sank, while it was under his care, in a deplorable latest 
Yet he contrived to achieve, and still retains, a fame which “wie 
been denied to men abler and better in every way. The grim 
humour which is the easy accomplishment of tyrants associates 
him with a number of excellent stories. And his name clings. 
like a parasite to great reputations. He will be remembered 
as having flogged, with shameful injustice, it may be added 
one of the greatest of English Missionaries, Bishop Selwyn ; an 
of having come very near to flogging one of the greatest, of 
English statesmen, Mr. Gladstone. On this occasion, the pers 
suasive eloquence which, though the future orator was on! 
fourteen, had begun to develop itself, saved him. Gladstone. 
minor, as he then was, had omitted to mark down, as prepostor 

> 
the name of a boy, who happened to be a friend, as having come 
late into school. : Keate upbraided him for a breach of trust, 
“If you please, sir,” was the defence, “ my preepostorship would 
have been an office of trust, if I had sought it of my own accord, 
but it was forced upon me.” 

In more than one amusing story, we find the laugh turned 
against this despotic wielder of the lash. One year, in which the 
floods were dangerously high, Keate, who was not supposed to 
know officially that there was such a place as the River, was 
compelled to acknowledge its existence by forbidding the Hight 
to go out. He heard that they intended to defy him. They 
had, in fact, hired a crew of watermen, dressed them up in their 
uniform, and covered their faces with masks. Keate ran after 
them, shouting, “I know you!” “T’ll flog you all!” The men 
raised their masks, and the head master retired, not a little out 
of countenance. 

That Eton as it was in the early days of this century, and 
as it continued to be long after, should have turned out 
so great a company of illustrious alumni is really much 
to the credit of the class which frequents it. Boys who 
found there very little education, even in the lowest sense 
of the word, contrived to educate themselves and each 
other; nor did any set themselves to this end with more energy 
and success than the young Gladstone and his associates. 
“ Mr. Gladstone’s Schooldays ” is the heading of one of the best 
chapters of this volume. The writer gives us, indeed, a whole: 
gallery of portraits, touched, for the most part, with uncommon 
skill, and with an art which contrives to be personal without 
giving offence. Many readers will be amused by the resuscita- 
tion of one of Mr. Gladstone’s juvenile poems. It is curious. 
that the author, who is commonly intelligent enough in such 
matters, does not perceive that it must have had much about 
the same intention as many of the pieces in the Anti-Jacobin, 
The last stanza of the poem, which was entitled an “ Ode to the 
Shade of Wat Tyler,” runs thus :— 

“T hymn the gallant and the good, 
From Tyler down to Thistlewood ; 
My Muse the trophies grateful sings, 
The deeds of Miller and of Ings. 
She sings of all who, soon or late, 
Have burst Subjection’s iron chain, 
Have sealed the bloody despot’s fate, 
Or cleft a peer or priest in twain.” 
Thistlewood and Ings were hanged in 1820 for contriving the 
Cato-Street plot for assassinating the Ministry. It would be 
congenial to the good sense of Lord Randolph Churchill to ask 
the Premier whether he still adheres to these opinions. Lord 
Randolph, by the way, figures in these pages as an incarnation 
of riotous mischief, very amusing in a school-boy, but a little 
out of place in a politician of thirty-five. 

The opinions expressed are for the most part so sensible, that 
we regret an occasional tendency to apologise for the insolence 
to inferiors which is one of the worst characteristics of Eton 
manners. Most readers of the story told on pp. 255-7 will 
sympathise rather with the unlucky tradesman, than with the 
young patricians who nearly killed him, for presuming to object 
to their breaking his windows. Of other fault we have little to 
find with a book which is uniformly entertaining, and often 
instructive. Before we take our respectful leave of the author, 
we would invite him or his editor to reconsider a very curious 
foot-note on p. 362 :— 

“Lord Francis [Hervey] gave promise of becoming a poet. In 
the Final Schools at Oxford, having to translate a difficult passage 10 
Greek, he did it in verse. He had not time to do much, but what 
he did was so good, that he got full marks, and obtained his First 
Class.” 

If the examiners in the Final Schools, where no poets are taken 
up, can be so effectually propitiated by a poetical rendering of 
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a passage, say, in the Pthics or the Politics, tutors and students 
had better alter their method of preparation without delay. 





MR. WHITELAW’S SOPHOCLES.* 

We have willingly given to Mr. Whitelaw’s volume the careful 
attention which is the due of a conscientious and reverent effort 
to render worthily into English a great classic. The leisure 
which a schoolmaster’s life affords might indeed—so small is 
the public to which such books appeal—be more lucratively 
employed, but scarcely more honourably or usefully. There is 
no such effective way of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
any great masterpiece of language as by editing or translating 
it. The reader may be content if he comprehends his author, 
but the editor or translator must put this comprehension into a 
practical shape. We do not doubt that any class which may 
have the advantage of reading Sophocles with Mr. Whitelaw will 
reap the greatest benefit from his labours as a translator. 

We find little or nothing to criticise, so far as scholarship 
is concerned, in Mr. Whitelaw’s renderings. Thig,is not the 
occasion to discuss passages of disputed meaning. We may 
find ourselves differing now and then from the translator, but 
he is perfectly competent to form and to defend his own opinions. 
The only positive mistake that we have found is evidently due, 
not to any defect in the Greek, but to his ignorance of the prac- 
tice of horsemanship (an imputation, by the way, which most 
Englishmen will judge far the more serious of the two). It 
occurs in the account of the imaginary chariot race in which 
Orestes is said to have been killed. The original runs thus :— 

“ Keivos 8 bm abthy éoxdrny aorhanv exwv 
“Expiumr” del ovpryya, detidy 7 advels 
Zetpaiov tmmov eipye tov mpockeluevor.” 
This Mr. Whitelaw translates :— 


“ And ever, against the pillar where they turned, 

Orestes grazed his axle, and his traces 

Loosed on the rignt and tightened on the left.’ 
The turning was evidently from right to left. To effect this, 
the charioteer, says the teller of the tale, slackened the pull on 
the right horse, and tightened it on the left or near horse. But 
the effect of this action would be to curve the near horse’s body, 
and with it to curve, that is, to slacken, the trace, while the out- 
side trace would be simultaneously tightened. The translator 
has, in fact, wrongly substituted “trace ” for “ rein.” 

Of the blank verse into which Mr. Whitelaw has rendered 
the dialogue of the plays, we have to complain that it is un- 
necessarily rugged and harsh. Here is a specimen, from the 
Electra (766-787). Clytaemnestra has just heard the false 
tidings of her son’s death, and cries,— 

‘Zeus, what shall I say,—this is glad news to me, 
Or dire news, and yet good news? Oh, ’tis bitter 
That by my own calamities I live. 
Pedagogue. Lady, why does thy heart fail for this hearing ? 
Clyt. ’Tis dire to be a mother. Howe’er unkind 
The child of one’s womb, one cannot learn to hate. 
Ped. Then all in vain it seems that we have come. 
Clyt. Nay, not in vain. How shouldst thou say in vain ? 
If hither you bring to me proof of his death,— 
His death, whose life from my life sprang, but he 
Would none of my milk, and from my nursing fled, 
And lived an alien, and since he went from hence 
Saw me no more; but called me murderess 
Of his father, and with dire reckoning menaced me, 
So that the kind sleep neither by night nor day 
Covered my eyes, but still the tyrannous time 
Seemed ever to drag me onward to my doom. 
But now, for on this day I am rid of fear 
From him and from this maiden, who, worse plague, 
Dwelt with me, sucking from me day by day 
My sheer heart’s blood,—now, now, methinks, in peace, 
Untroubled by his threats, my days shall pass.” 


Here are twenty-two lines, and nine of them have eleven 
syllables (not reckoning those that have a superfluous syllable 
at the end), and one has twelve. Of course, some of the 
syllables it would be possible to shorten or elide. An occa- 
sional licence of this kind may be granted even to verse that is 
meant for reading, not for recitation. In genuine dramatic 
poetry, the poetry of the actual stage, it is still more common. 
But Mr. Whitelaw has exceeded all bounds, and has conse- 
quently made his verse exceedingly unmelodious. It is evident, 
too, that this has been done, sometimes at least, of set purpose. 
Why the wholly superfluous article, not at all required by the 
Sense, and a positive offence to the sound, in the line,— 

“So that the kind sleep neither by night nor day ” ? 
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What kind of affectation is this, to spoil a verse by introducing 
a word which no one would think of using in prose? Must we 
seek for an explanation in the dedication of the volume, which 
expresses the writer’s obligations to Mr. Browning? No 
student of the Greek drama, certainly no one who seeks to pre- 
sent it in English form, can afford to neglect Mr. Browning’s 
admirable studies from Euripides. But much as may be learnt 
from him, he is of all masters the most dangerous for a disciple 
to imitate, as dangerous as Carlyle would be to a young writer 
of English prose. Again, even if we allow the dramatic licence 
to verse never intended for the stage, is this speech of Clytaem- 
nestra’s a fit occasion for its use ? Can we suppose it to have been 
broken by passion? Notso. It is a long-meditated defence, for 
she must have often contemplated the possibility of her son’s 
death, and was prepared to justify the unnatural calm with 
which she heard it. 

We lwve said “unnecessarily harsh,” for Mr. Whitelaw can 
give us melody in verse, when he pleases. There is no fault to 
be found with this, from the opening scene of the Philoctetes :— 

“Deeds now, not words; thine, to perform the rest, 
And seek, not far from hence, a cave that looks 
This way and that, whereof at either mouth 
A man may sit, to feel the winter’s sun; 
And breezes cool in summer, fraught with sleep, 
Course through the tunnelled chamber of the rock. 
And lower down, a little on the left, 
A springing fountain mark, if still it flows.” 
Or this, later on in the same play :— f 
“O two-mouthed aspect of the cave I know, 
Robbed, and without the means to live, to thee 
I must return, and there beneath thy shade 
My lonely life shall waste itself away ! 
And no winged bird, no mountain-roaming beast, 
These shafts shall slay, but I myself shall die 
Unhappy, and make a feast for these, whereby 
I once was fed; they whom I hunted then 
Shall make their prey of me, and I shall render 
My life a forfeit for the lives of them,— 
Slain by this all so guileless-seeming man.” 
This is smooth enough; avd yet it is a passionate utterance, to 
which a rougher rhythm might have béen appropriate. 

The choral odes and recitations have been rendered into 
uvrhymed verse, which follows the strophe and antistrophe of 
the original. There is much very meritorious work in this part 
of the translation. The language is often adequate to the 
beauty of the Greek, and is never quite unworthy of it. Mr. 
Whitelaw does not reach, indeed—who could hope to reach P— 
the exquisite music of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s unrhymed verse, 
in his drama of Merope, but he has acquitted himself well; 
and he is here, as indeed he is everywhere, admirably faithful. 
Here is part of the joyous song into which, most unreasonably, 
but to the reader’s gain, the chorus breaks forth, when the dark 
secret of Oedipus’ birth is just about to be revealed :— 

“Thy mother, O fair son,— 
Some mountain nymph was she, 
In fadeless beauty clad, 
Whom Pan upon the mountain saw and loved ? 
Or her to his embraces 
Did Lycias woo and win ? 
For well our pastoral lawns he loves ! 
Or else Kyllene’s lord, 
Or Bacchus, who delights 
The mountain-heights to haunt, 
Did some fair nymph of the Heliconian train 
(His playmates best-beloved) 
Leave on the hills his babe for him to find ?” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_@——_ 

Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages. Adapted from the work 
of Dr. W. Wiigner by M. W. Macdowall, and edited by W. 8S. W. 
Anson. (Sonnenschein.)}—Among the legends collected in this 
volume, some of the most interesting are those which the great 
sound-poet whom Germany and the Western world have lately lost 
chose for the speech-substance of the wonderful creations in which, 
for the first time in the annals of art, the eye, the ear, and the mind 
were sought to be moved to simultaneous and adequate comprehen- 
sion of the beautiful, as perceived by the intellect and the intellectual 
senses. The legends themselves call for no particular remark. They 
are fairly well told, and adequately represent the original stories as 
given by Dr. W. Wiigner in the work from which they are adapted. 
On the whole, they are les teresting than those contained in Mr. 
Anson’s former volume, ‘. gard and the Gods,”’ but the story of the 
Nibelungs, the tale of Sigurd’s daring, of Gudrun’s love, and Regin’s 
falsehood, bears repetitiun, even after the wonderful alliterative and 
rhymed verse in which Mr. Morris’s genius has cast them. Of the 
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Carolinian and Arthurian legends, the treatment is somewhat meagre ; 
and in the version of “Tannhiiuser,” which closes the volume, we 
miss much of the intrinsic grace and charm of that poetic myth. 
The book is well got-up, and amply illustrated; some of the wood- 
cuts are full of spirit, and of the indefinable chill and weird gloom, 
of the sense of pain and conflict, rather than of joy and hope, 
characteristic of Northern folk-lore. 


Valentina: a Sketch. By E. C. Price. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
This is a remarkable story, with one great defect, which prevents it 
from taking the high place among recent works of fiction to which 
it would otherwise be entitled. This defect is the repetition of the 
device by which the hero of the story, a very attractive person, in 
spite of his fatal indecision, twice over loses his chance of marrying 
Valentina. The strain on probability is too great, especially as the 
characters and the other incidents are all kept within the bounds of 
good sense, good taste, and moderation, with truly artistic skill. There 
is a great deal of merit of a rare and delightful kind in the story, the un- 
fortunate heroine is a charming creature, her gentle way wardness, her 
sweet impulsiveness, her faultless refinement, combining with her bright 
originality, to make her fascinating to the reader almost to the point 
of pain, for one shrinks from contemplating Valentina in the ruthless 
hands of her tormentor. From the first, we know the end must be 
tragic; such a girl as the author puts before us with really vital and 
vivid force is not of the “staying’’ kind, in the race of life. There 
is no silliness, no sentimentality, but much feeling and passionate 
pain in the story ; while the pathos and realism of the brief episode of 
Valentina’s first marriage, and poor “ Billy’s”” death, the girl’s entire 
ignorance of her king and indulgent husband’s state, and her un- 
intentional exactingness, are quite admirable. We cannot say any- 
thing about Valentina, so well as the author has said the following, 
putting the words into the mouth of the sister of the poor girl’s 
faithful, unrewarded lover :—‘“ Her story is one of those which 
people reading it would call unnatural, as well as sad. It is like some 
of the saddest of the old tales, where a man falls in love with a 
goddess, or a mermaid, or a fairy, and giving his life up to her who 
has no use for it, walks on earth as if he wasinadream. From all 
I have ever heard of her, and all her picture says, this woman must 
have been like one of those enchanting, irresponsible beings from a 
borderland.” 


Snakes : Curiosities and Wonders of Serpent Life. By Catherine 
C. Hopley. (Griffith and Farran.)—Miss Hopley gives us in her in- 
troduction an almost pathetic account of the difficulties which she 
encountered in inducing the publishers to favour her effort to write 
about snakes. They represented the prejudices of the public, 
which was unwilling, they were sure, to read anything about 
creatures so hideous and alarming. But the tide, it seems, is 
turning, and we may even expect to find the fancy, once so ecceutric, 
of keeping snakes for pets, becoming general. Miss Hopley’s 
interesting book should certainly recommend the creatures with 
which it deals to the notice of the curious. She has studied the 
literature of the subject, and she has watched to good effect the fine 
collection of ophidians which the London Zoological Society possesses. 
The skilful illustration of scientific description by these personal 
experiences is a specially attractive feature of the book. What Miss 
Hopley has seen herself is naturally supplemented by what she has 
heard from the intelligent men who act as keepers to the serpents. 
Very curious things these men sometimes see; as, for instance, the 
swallowing of a rat-snake, some eight or ten feet long, by a 
python. The rat-snake fastened on a rabbit which was meant 
for the python. The python also began to eat, and when he 
came to the rat-snake, swallowed him also. Fortunately, a keeper 
observed the transaction before it was completed. Only a foot was 
left, when the keeper seized the python and made it open its mouth, 
an assistant pulling meanwhile at the victim. The victim was re- 
moved without injury, and immediately showed its vitality by swal- 
lowing a rat. We hope that any lingering prejudices on the part of 
the public will disappear under the influence of this charming volume. 
People may, at all events, read about snakes, even if they cannot get 
as far as watching, much less keeping them. We must confess for our- 
selves that we have not yet reached Miss Hopley’s height of philo- 
sophy, and could not contemplate the swallowing of singing finches 
by her favourites. 


How to Decorate Our Ceilings, Walls, and Floors. By M. E. James. 
(George Bell and Sons.) —This useful and tasteful manual cf instruc- 
tions has the merit of proposing “arrangements”? which are within 
the reach of householders of moderate incomes. In the main, we 
agree with the author’s theories, and like his suggestions, but there 
is always the dreary difficulty of the smoke in the way of the piquant 
prettiness with which he would invest our sombre houses, and we 
can hardly help admitting a fatally recurring, despondent conviction 
that, on the whole, it is better to leave things so that the dirt may 
show least, and mix most pleasantly with surfaces. To those who 
can shake off this despondency, we recommend the precepts of Mr. 
(or Mrs. or Miss) James, 








rhs 
Rebecca; or, a Life’s Mistake. By R. Dansey Green Price 
(Roworth and Co.)—This is a story of how a Welsh gentleman of 
blood and estate wooed and wedded a Welsh peasant girl, whose 
brother was a “ Rebecca,” and “wanted” for a desperate salmon- 
poaching affray ; how the romantic marriage did not quite “do,” on 
account of the perverse and narrow views of society, so that the 
pair (to do them both justice, unrepentant) retired to Auckland, New 
Zealand, there to live happy ever afterwards. The simplicity and 
good-faith of the writer, whose notions of literary composition are, 
elementary, disarm criticism as much as his humility deprecates it, 
We do not find it easy to understand why, feeling himself incom. 
petent to write a story, as he freely admits, he should have made the 
attempt. The only motive that appears on the surface is Mr, Price’g 
desire to dedicate a book to the Rev. Lister Venables, and we can. 
hardly admit this to be an adequate justification. 


Political Economy Examined and Explained. By Arthur M. Smith. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—‘ The Free-trade theory is constructed 
upon an egoistic system for producing idleness, instead of being, 
like Protection, founded upon an altruistic system for increasing 
labour.” This is one of Mr. Smith’s most characteristic utterances 
of the theotgtic kind; his practical policy seems to be included in 
the recommendation to the Conservative party to introduce pro- 
tection into Ireland. This is a novel panacea, but it is not go 
amazing as the suggestion of Lord Randolph Churchill posing as an 
enthusiastic altruist, with his proposition for adding twenty 
millions or so to the incomes of the landlords by imposing duties on 
imports. 


Handbook of the Jones Collection in the South Kensington Museum. 
(Chapman and Hall.) —This handbook is a perfect piece of work, It 
is thoroughly satisfactory, full, agreeably written, instructive withont 
being pedantic, and as pleasant asa story. It is to be regretted that 
it costs too much to be within the reach of the very class to whom it 
would be most valuable, the working-men, who might see in the 
costly and beautiful objects bequeathed by Mr. Jones to the nation 
what great things have been done by handicraftsmen, as well as de- 
signed by artists. There are materials in this very interesting Hand- 
book for a series of popular lectures, to the address of the artisans, 
Why should not some Jones Collection conferences be given in the 
course of the summer? We entirely share the view of the accom- 
plished compiler of the Handbook about letting it be known how 
costly many of the objects were. It may be inelegani, unwsthetic, 
but it is eminently natural, to like to know what things cost. 


This Work-a-lay World: Thoughts for Busy People. By E, 
Wordsworth. (Hatchards.)—This sound, excellent little book—a 
reprint of short lectures to girls in factories and other centres of 
industry—is described by its author as “a humble attempt to aid 
those who live in this work-a-day world not merely to look beyond it, 
but to look into it.” The purpose and the execution are alike 
admirable. 


Faithful to the End: the Story of Emil Cook's Life. Adapted 
from the French by Louise Seymour Houghton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—There is too much gush about this biography of a good, 
pious, and eminent man. It has the fault of the French pietistical 
school,—over-unctuousness. M. Emil Cook was a French Methodist 
preacher, who led a most useful and exemplary life, underwent many 
trials, and did a great deal of good, especially durimg the period of 
the Commune in Paris in 1871. He appears to have been singularly 
free from the exaggerated and over-emotional tone which has un- 
fortunately been lent to this memoir of him. The adapter has done 
her work with better will than judgment, and if the chapter-headings 
are of her own application, we cannot compliment her on them; we 
do not think M. Emil Cook would on his own account have borrowed 
so freely from St. Paul. 


Dr. White has added to his series of “Grammar-school Texts” 
the Epodes and Carmen Seculare of Horace. (Longmans.)—The diffi- 
culties of the Epodes can scarcely be met in an adequate way by 
the vocabulary which Dr. White appends to his editions; nor indeed 
are they, however presented by an editor, suitable reading for 
grammar-schools, though they are interesting to older students. Dr. 
White has expurgated them, but not, in our judgment, sufficiently; 
The eleventh epode might very well have disappeared, and the 
fifteenth contains at least one gross passage which offends against 
the debita pueris reverentia. Familiarity with the Classics seems 
sometimes to produce a curiously hardening effect on the minds of 
editors ——We commend to the notice of teachers a very useful little 
manual, A Select Vocabulary of Latin Etymology, by W. H. Williams, 
M.A. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) It is a volume of unpretending 
size, but full of well chosen and useful information. 


Saint and Sybil. By Mrs. Pirkis. (Hurst and Blackett.) —Mrs. Pirkis 
improves; she writes more carefully, and sees her people more 
plainly than she did at first. There are fewer violent delights in 
this novel, and consequently a less imperative demand for violent 
ends. The story is interesting, and the characters are sympathetic.. 
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oasshor Long Grief and Pain. By “Rita.” 3 vols. 
Tinsley Brothers.)—These three volumes contain three tales, a fact 
{Ti hich we have no warning on the title-page. This is better, 
* oe than if the first had been spun ont till it filled the three,—a 
feat quite, we should say, within the writer’s capacity. But then 
the reader should be warned. Everything about the three stories 

s very familiar. The ornaments of style may be very fine, but 
ae ceriuinly not new. Surely we have read before how “the 
they stars shone above us in the blue width of the stretching 
heavens, and the white moon hung like a silver lamp in the midst of 
a cloudless sky”? Then the machinery of the stories is certainly 
1d. How often have we been asked to pity the heroine who is 
called upon to save & bankrupt father or a felonious brother by marry- 
: the man whom she does not love, while she is separated from the 
of of her heart by letters intercepted, or even forged! As for the 
gcene, full of passion that does not go beyond the limits of virtue, 
in which the true lovers bid an eternal farewell, the printers 
might almost keep it in type. ‘“Rita’s” facile pen might, 
if we remember accurately her previous work, be better employed 
than in making up again these well-worn materials. Great 
Grandmother’s Days; a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Eleanor 
L, de Butts. (Remington.)—There is no lack of interest in this 
story. Sach a struggle as that of the Irish Rebellion of 1798 
suggests to this tale-writer genuine elements of tragedy. Here we 
have brothers fighting on different sides, and a woman loving against 
ker will one whom she believes to be an enemy of her country. Miss 
De Butts makes a skilful use of good materials, and constructs a 
really interesting tale Noble Name. By B. H. Buxton and 
W. W. Fenn. 3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—The longer tale, 
occupying the first and second of the three volumes, was the joint 
work of Mrs. Buxton and Mr. Fenn. There is little to be said about 
it. The surprise which breaks upon as at the end of the first volame 
is one which practised novel-readers will have anticipated, and the 
dénowement is according to rule. Meanwhile, the story is worked out 
with fairly satisfactory skill. There is something pathetic about the 
helplessness of poor, blind Philip, and the heroine, Lina is as inter- 
esting as the average of her kind. The short tales which occupy 
the third volume are the work of Mr. Fenn, and do credit to his pen. 
There is little that is new about them, indeed, we are reminded 
more than once of well-known narratives; but they are certainly 
readable, and, now and then, even striking. Of the last, ‘“‘ The Boat- 
house on the Island,’’ we would remark that the details of a ghost 
story ought to be scrupulously exact, and that a dish of trout was 
not a likely dish to be found on the table of a house on the upper 
Thames in the month of October. The weirdness of the story “ The 
Whisper in the Wood ” is marred by the thought that there was no 
real necessity for the dead man’s spirit to take so much trouble about 
the missing will. The Courts would certainly have granted probate 





" where there was an existing copy, and the lawyer who drew it still 


alive to testify how the original had been lost.——The City of Three 
Spires, (Bemrose and Sons.)—‘ A marriage entered upon otherwise 
than with the benediction of the Church—resulting in the lack of 
grace and guidance in fulfilling its duties in the training of a family 
—is the great lesson of the tale.” It turns out that the unlucky 
couple were not guilty of the enormity of being married in a registry 
office. The ceremony was performed by a deacon, when it should 
have been performed by a priest. We cannot recommend the author 
to persist in the business of tale-writing, but she might compose a 
successful little book on the Thirty-nine Articles. The twenty- 
fifth article, “Of the Sacraments,” is manipulated in the “non- 
natural-sense”’ direction with much courage. (Vol. I., 281-2.) 
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SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


K have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the haphaz rd plan of 
selection, generally employed by the mere vendor, is the canse of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘I have tried 
the principal opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Oscar J. Thorpe, M.A., of Christ’s Churc», 
Camberwell, writes :—‘‘ Mrs. Thorpe has been greatly benefited from the us2 of 
your Spectacies ; they cool and rest- th: eyes, and, in con equence, the brain, and 
thereby the tendency to s-vere headache: from wh‘ch she has long suffered have 
been lessened.”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improve and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.” Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Esq.. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &c. r. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—*‘ Spe:ztacles, their Use and 
Abuse,”’ post free. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. 








“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 


Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
| ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
| breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can — be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
| and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
| such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be, 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


Third and Enlarged Edition, cloth, 2s. 
RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND GUIDES. The 
Popular Doctrine of Everlasting Pain Refuted. By the Rev. N.G. WILKINS, 
M.A., LL.M. (Cambridge). 

** A powerful statement of the argument against everlasting paio.’’—Church 
Times, 

ConTENTS :—Mischievous Effects of the Popular Doctrine.—Opposed to the 
Teaching of Scripture and of the Church of England.—Opposed to the Voice of 
Nature.—The Old Theory of Punishment and the New. 

Ex.iot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 


MRS. CARLYLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROWLAN DS’ 





ODONTO. 








Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, cloth. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


PREPARED FOR PUBLICATION BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 
AND EDITED BY J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on ‘‘ The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the REFORMATION, in its RELATION 
to MODERN THOUGHT and KNOWLEDGE,” will 
be delivered by the Rev. CuaRLes Bearp, B.A., of 
Liverpool, at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham 
Place, on the following days, viz. :—Wednesday, 18th, 
Monday, 23rd, Wednesday, 25th, Monday, 30th, April ; 
Wednesday, 2nd, Monday, 7th Wednesday, 9th, Wed- 
nesday, 16th, Monday, 2ist, Wednesday. 23rd, Wednes- 
day, 30th, May; and Monday, June 4th; at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, 
without payment. Persons desirous of attending the 
Lectures are requested to send their Names and Ad- 
dresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than April 10th, and as soon as possible after that date 
tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Hall 
will accommodate, 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Mr. Beard at Oxford in the Music Room, Holywell 
Street, at 4.30 p.m., on each of the following days, 
viz. :—Tuesday, 17th, Friday, 20th, Tuesday, 24th, 
Friday, 27th, April ; Tuesday, Ist, Friday, 4th, Tues- 
day, 8th, Friday, 11th, Tuesday, 15th, Friday, 18th, 
Tuesday, 22nd, and Friday, 25th, May. Admission 
to the Oxford Course will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


Siege HIBBERT LECTURE, 1883.— 





ILL for the PROHIBITION of 
VIVISECTION. APRIL 4th, UNITED 
PRAYER.—The Friends of the Anti-Vivisection Cause 
are invited to join in Special Prayer for the success of 
Mr. Reid’s Bill. For a Paper of Suggestions, apply to 
the Secretary of the ‘‘ Ashley Grove” Prayer Society, 
Box, Wilts; or to the Secretary of the London Anti- 
Vivisection Society, 180 Brompton Road, 8.W. In 
accordance with the above invitation, a Meeting for 
Prayer will be held in the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Victoria Street, 8.W., Tuesday, April 3rd, at 3 o’clock. 


A LADY, good Linguist, Artistic, not 

Musical, well connected, wishes situation as 
COMPANION, where there is plenty to do. Has 
travelled much. Excellent references.—“ A. B. C.,’’ 
care of Bunny and Danes, High Street, Shrewsbury. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, Birmingham. 

The Governors of this School being about to 
APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS, to take charge of the 
Girls’ High School, which is to be opened in September 
next, Ladies who are desirous of becoming Candidates 
are requested to send to the Secretary, on or before 
the 16th day of May next, twenty-five printed copies 
of their Applications, and of any Testimonials which 
they desire to submit. The Salary consists of a fixed 
payment of £300 per annum, together with a capita- 
tion fee of £1 on every girl in the School, provided 
that the maximum salary shall not exceed £500 per 
annum. salary of £ per annum will be 
guaranteed for the first four years, 

Further particulars mav be obtained, on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward's School, New 
Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, March 21st, 1883, 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 

—WANTED, in April or September, iv a small, 
First-class Ladies’ School (Unitarian), an English 
Lady of about 35, as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. She 
must be thoroughly well educated, and have experience 
in the superintendence of young people. A genial 
temperamentand sound judgment, with refined culture, 
are specially important. Ladies studying for examina. 
tions are ineligible. Apply by letter to Miss NORTON. 


EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High 
successes in Civil Service Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


i NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London 
SCHOOL. 

The NEXT TERM begins APRIL 10th. FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for early in July. 
Prospectuses and particulars may be obtained from 
the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
—— for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 























R. PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 





Total amount required ... ad ,000 
Total amount paid or promised £21,000 
List of Sums of Ten Pounds and upwards Subscribed 
between January 20th and March 14th, 1883 :— 


Mr. J.B. Popplewell |. 2... 2 


ooooocoeceoo 


Rev. J. A. Ashworth __... ae .. £20 0 0 
Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxon. ... 10 0 0 
Mr, Augustus Arthur... ose wv aD © 
Mr. R. Jones Bateman .., eS sca 0 
Rev. F. Raymond Barker se . 500 0 0 
Rev. H. H. Baber, Daughter of... 50 0 0 
Rev. Dr. Bourne ... a ae a wa VO 
Rev. Sir ''albot Baker, Bart., towards 

Purchase of Library .., ves - 1000 
Mr. E. B. Wheatley Balme oa . 500 0 
Misses —— o vob ond id: EO? DO 
Mr. Alfred Barton a nes oe ae eS 
Major-General Blunt... oe wo 2000 0 
Rey. Canon Birley ... ia nee ws ae 2 0 
Lord Clinton aes Ke oni ~~ 2 8 8 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts... sve o 0 00 
Rev. T. Chamberlain (2nd donation) ... 25 0 0 
Mrs. T. Hague Cook be 100 a ae @ es 
Lady Elizabeth Clements sis oo 20 0 0 
Rev. A. Colvin and Lady Susanna 

Blunt Se eee ee eee - 1515 0 
Rev. A. B. Cotton. ase a « 10 0 0 
A Curate 0. 000 = oro ree owe SOD OO 
Mr. G. W. Daubeny ove eee as ee oe 
Rev. Canon Driver... ve ees .. 300 0 
Friends So ‘ie oa ae ae O92 
Mr. R. Few ... ooo ose se ee 25 0 «0 
From New York, per Church Times, 

in memory of C. and E. B. Guion ... 16 0 0 
Lady Mary Gordon ooo on i 00 
Miss J. E. C. Grove “ae mes oo 20.0 0 
Rev. Kenneth F. Gibbs ... os ao a 2 e 
Mr. Robert Hornell * sae 20 0 0 
Rev. Richard Harvey * we 15 0 0 
Mrs. Harvey... oa a4 ooo 10 0 0 
Mr. John Harvey ... °° seo 10 0 0 
Rev. J. E. Hall _... ans we 10 0 0 
Mr. Thomas W. Hansell + 10 0 0 
Rev. Canon Hinds Howell = 15 0 0 
Hon. Mrs. H. Meynell Ingram’... 00 
Mr. Montagu G. Knight ... ae « 1010 0 
Rev. G. H, Kempe... Ae wa . 10 00 
Rev. R. G. Livingstone ... eee os wo ee 
Right Rev. Bishop Designate of 

Llandaff... ok sap ae avai ap: 20.0 
Mr. Frederick Lambert ... an o me 2 8 
Rev. W. H. Lambert ous aa 10 0 0 
Miss Monk ... sue tint oon 10 0 0 
Mr, H. W. Mozley... ae ute 20 0 0 
Rev. Aubrey L. Moore ... toe 1010 0 
Rev. R. M. Marshall a 10 0 
Rev. J. F. Nares ... oe Es oun 20 0 
Rev. J. F. Nance ... oF : 10 0 
Very Rev. Dean of Norwich . . 30 0 
Rev. W. Pulling ... . . 10 4 
Mr. E.G. H. Palmer... 10 0 
Rev. C. J. Robinson ae oe os 0 
Miss Raine ... er ae an ws ae 0 
Rev. N. H.C. Ruddock ... 10 0 
Mrs. Rawson ane soe . 10 0 
Rev. M. &. Ruddock... sa ae 0 9 
Rev. Dr. Ridding ... oat ae as SD 8 
Lord Robartes ea oge a a ee 
Rev. H.J.Rush .., ai . » 1010 0 
Mr. C. H. Saith .., pe ° . 1000 
Mr. Aubrey Scott ... oa ° - 2000 
Rev. T. H. Sotheby + . . 25 0 0 
Rev. Gordon Salmon o on . 2000 
Mr. J. F, Streatfield a ove . 5210 0 
Rev. S. M. Scroggs... — seo . 2000 
Per ditto, ‘‘ Friend’”’ oa ‘ . 30 0 0 
Miss Tipping... _ <a ° oo 2 2 9 
Right Rev. Bishop Twells . vos OO) 
Miss Twells ... ne oe wee oe woe 2 
Ven. Archdeacon White ... ae ve “aD OS -O 
Right Rev. Bishop of Winchester -. 2000 
Sir William Worsley, Bart. (2nddon.)... 10 0 0 
Lord Windsor ae “a on nu = ee 
Rev. H. H. Woodward .., aah «« 20: 8 0 
Hon. F. L. Wood _... ‘iad sad oo ae 20 
Colonel Hon. W. E. Sackville West ... 25 0 0 
Offertory St. Stephen’s Church, South . 

Kensington, per Rev. J. P. Waldo ... 25 0 0 


BanKERS—Messrs. HOARE, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
OLD BANK, Oxford. 
Hon. TrREasuRER—W. G. F. PHILLIMORE, 86 
Eaton Place, 8.W. 
Hon. Sec, For OxForp—H. 0. WAKEMAN, All Souls’ 


College. 
Hon. Sec. ror Lonpon—J. W. B. RIDDELL, 65 
Belgrave Road, S.W. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, St. LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL, St. ANDREWS, N.B.—Head Mistress, 
Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This School provides for the Danghters 
of Gentlemen a thorough education, at a moderate 
cost. House Girls received from the age of nine. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 9th, 


DUCATION—A _ Lady wishes 
strongly to recommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Malle. 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positions of her pupils. Mdlle. Fritsch is assisted by 











OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
(covering school fees), to £20. Limit of age, Juniors, 
14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 
matics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 


RETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York 
Place, Portman Square.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools. Tne SUMMER 
TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, April 2nd. Mr, 
EDWARD BLAIR will be at home during the After- 
noon of the First Monday, Wednesdiy, and Friday in 
April, and can be seen at other times by appointment, 








t Englirh and Foreign Governesses and by 

Professors, and is herself an excellent linguist and 

musician, Further references to parents of former 
upils.—Address, ‘*C. W.8.,”” 2 St. Paul’s Place, St. 
onard’s-on-Sea. 

Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.””—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





FRY’S 





COCOA 
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OYAL AG 
R COLLEGE, CIENoaae URAL 


ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL Cuarter, 1845, 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND P 
AGRICULTURE“ E OF 


For InTENpING Lanp Owners 4 
Lanp AGENTS, SURVEYORS, Coromisre rem 
The College Farm, for the practical instrneti 
the oe por opy — College, with which it 
in connection, and is a fine 
Acres. ‘ mixed Farm of about 500: 


; PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, k.g 
; COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, i 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman 
he or Hon. the Marl Bathurst. ; 
e Ri on, Sir Mi 1 E. Hi 
he Bi g ic Hicks-Beach, Bart, 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Ki 

George T. J. Sotheron-Esteourt, Ea wee MP, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. sae ioc’ 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P, 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM L 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, » List of 
Principal. ded — oo *PPly to the 

NEXT SESSION begins May 22nd. 


LLL TT 
é om GROCERS’ COMPANY, 


SCHEME for ENCOURAGEMENT of 0 
RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENGR Ae 
With a view to encour the maki 
— into <~ — 0! Lapeneeal Dest, ett 
into the means by which they may be 
obviated, the Grocers’ Commun’ tail ‘aaa 
Scheme under which they propose to offer for co 
tion three Research Scholarships, each of the value of 
£250 per annum, tenable for one year with eligibili 
for reappointment. The Court of the Com y 
intend to appoint to Two of these Scholarshipsin y 
next, and persons who may wish to offer themselves 
as candidates for appointment at that time are in. 
vited to make their applications not later than the 
last day of April. The Scholarships are open only to 
British subjects under the age of 35. Applications 
must be by letter, addressed to the Clerk of the 
Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.0, from 
whom in the meantime particulars as to the condi- 
tions of the Appointments can be obtained on written 
application, 


Under the same Scheme, and with the same object 
in view, the Grocers’ Company also propose to offer 
for competition, once in every four years, a Di: 
Prize of the value of £1,000, The Prize is to b»open 
to universal comretition, British and Foreign. In the 
month of May next, the Court of the Company wil 
announce the subject proposed for the fi st competi 
tion, which is to terminate at the end of 1886; and at 
the time of announcin i the subject, they will announe 
the full conditions of the competition. Meanwhile, 
such of the conditions as are hitherto settled will be 
communicated by the Clerk of the Company, on 
request made as above. 


So far as the administration of the Scheme will 
involve scientific considerations, the Court of the 
Company pro;ose to act with the advice of a Com- 
mittee of eminent scientific men, and the following 
gentl-men have kindly consented to form the first 
Committee::—John Simon, ©.B., F.R.8., John Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S., John Burdon Sanderson, M.D., F.B.8., 
and George Buchanan, M.D., F.R.8. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 

88 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, §.W. 

Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation 

for the Public Schools. References to parents. The 

SUMMER TERM will begin on MONDAY, April 9th. 
Prospectuses on application. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

for Ladies), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, 

EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 
12th, B. SHADWELL, Hon, Sec, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1883, 

to a DURAND SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of about 

£60 a year. This is confined in the first instance to 

the Sons of Indian Officers; also to FIVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must be under 14 and 

over 12, on June Ist, 1883.—For particulars, apply to 
the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex 
clusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
SUMMER TERM will COMMENUE MONDAY, 
April 9th. New Boys, 3; Junior Class, 3}; Upper 
School, 4. 




















ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR 


SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883. 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. 

50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
years. Open to boys under 14 on January 1st, — 
For farther particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN As90Cihe 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANI A 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLEL, reprit 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Maguzine, poe — 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quanti'ies tt a RY, 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECKET 4 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westininster, 
whom Subscriptions and Donations tow#! nee 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bad Mall 
Mesars. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1P: 

East, 8.W. 
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FIRE and LIFE 
a OFFICE 


A 
peabilsbod 1a Sane Catal, Two Millions. 
peter” AcpageG. HL GtBDS, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. E hany ead ag nd ha 
Sgr Sona en GF Sea 
gure, Curt |g ate Walt 
Seg Pease oe ent a, 





Bart. 

ames Good Esq. 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
et Bon, Mohn G.| David Powell, Esq. 
Br abbard M.P. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 


, x " 
bard M. vey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
— z Firs Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. C. G. BRowNE. 


Share Onpital at present paid up 
te coe awe 


i £1,000,000 
ves “se ,000, 

x Funds upwards of ... we 2,941,000 
Total Annual income, over 517 


N.B.—Fire Polic’es which expire at Lady Day 
ould be renewed at the Head ‘ffice, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


AS CIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 





NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against thdir Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 

Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY aa se ASSURANCE 
C 


Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
the ‘Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Boxvs ALLOWED TO port AFTER Five YEARS, 


,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


nts, 
or8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—%4 Cornhill, London. ’ 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UN LIFE OFFICE. 
BONUS RESULTS. 
Participating Policies. 

The Profits now being distributed are exceptionally 
large, and average a return in cash of 34 per cent. on 
the Premioms paid during tho last five years, or an 
addition to the sums assured of 56 per cent. of such 
premiums. 


a LIFE OFFICE. 








REDUCTION of PREMIUMS. 
. Non-participating Pelicies 
May now be effected on a new and furtier reduced 


UN LIFE OFFICE. 
TONTINE BONUS ASSURANCES. 
Very Low Rates, 

Policies of an entirely new description are now 
i at premiums very little in excess of the 
Society's Without-profit Rates, which entitle holders 
to the profits arising from them by way ef Tontine 
Bonus, payable with the sum assured to the repre- 





’ gentatives of those who attain the age of 70 years and 


apwards. A full explanation of the scheme will be 
orwarded, on applicatien to 
J. G@. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Paid-up Capital ... ioe + =£1,500,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
lonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 











,XHE COMMERCIAL UNION 
, ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
pital Fully Subscribed we «+» £2,500,000 
Paid up... 250,000 


© Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed a pa a A 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ..._ 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


pHenix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire azd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss arranged with promptitude and liber- 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


—— 


[-FRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
"1 HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms faciug 
et overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
or winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. 








FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(20 Doors WEst or Mupre’s Lisrary.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,” Royal 

Academy, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM;; copies of Reynolds, Gainsborouzh, 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 
British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Portfolir, Art 
Journal, &c., free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post. 

Address, the MANAGER, 

Anutotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. “ 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody ef Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampilet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE _ MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
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BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 


use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 





WE HAVE NOTICED 
THE GREAT DIFFICULTY 
EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING REALLY 
GOooD 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have determined to solve the difficulty, by 
supplying these Articles DIRECT to CONSUMERS 
at WHOLESALE PRICES, carriage paid. 


Samples and Price List Free. Cash with order. 





SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND CorFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


STEPHEN®D’ INKS of all kinds can be obt.ined 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





OXFORD ST. 
W. 





| & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





i PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
b and 


Pport=D MEATS. Also, 








FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 





rpuRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





GPEUIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





“CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


x00D TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 
4 AWN & BB A Te 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of 1s 34 in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS are the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular of remedies. The seasons change and 
circumstances vary, but these remevies can always be 
used with certainty and with safety. Eruptions, 
rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, 
ulcerations, and burns are presently benefited and 
ultimately cured by these healing, soothing, and puri- 
fying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon the 
abdomen checks irritation in the bowels, averting and 
curing diarrhoea and other disorders of the intestines 
frequently prevailing through the summer and fruit 
seasons. Heat lumps, blotches, pimples, inflammations 
of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic affections, and 
enlarged glands can be effectively overcome by usinz 
Holloway’s remedies according to the instructions 
accompanying every packet. 








COCKS’ 
ORIGINAL 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 


SAUCE. 





whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


See Charles Cooks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1883. No. DCCCX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Mriuionarre. Part I. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES—No, VII., MADAME ROLAND. 
FLEURETTE,. 
SHAKESPEARE AND GEORGE ELIOT. 
Romspat Fiorp. By “J. A. F.” 


THe Lapres Linpores. Part XIII. ; a o 

International Competitions—Electrical Transmission 
S Seemnaene Saee. : of Power—Reclamation of Land—Historieal Develop- 
Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and | ment of Art, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 


London. men. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COM:NG NUMBER cf the above Periodical mu:t be 
forwarded to tre Publisher by the 10th, and BILLS 
by the 12th APRIL. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NTHRONEMENT at CANTER- 
BURY.—See the BUILDER (4d, by po:t 4}d)) ; 
View of San Juan de los Reyes, Toledo; Sketches in 
Italy ; and Selected Design, Finchley Board School— 
Floods and their Remedy—L ion i d 





tion in London— 








KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 





WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 














IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine. 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Pept. Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 


kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open thea bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


BRAVATIS’ DIALYSED IRON. 
FER PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


LETTER FROM A Puysic1AN To Two Lonpon Hospitats.— London, February 19th, 1877.— 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


ALL WHO 


DR. 





The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 


N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A e Constitetionn, Ladicn Onildaren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


eines 
Now ready, price 


6d 
ONGMAN’S ‘ 
L No. ane Can . E, 
THICKER THAN W. =_ TE 
RICE ATER. By James Payn. Chapters 


bf on AxD Pow ir 18 MEasurep, By J, kK, 
“io Tait wien 
Fee eo cing EY simes Purves 

1 ee nt ae 
ae Fon TN Sri 18 Ape, tm, ¢¢ 
Dadige ra dy 9 pp oth outs tor 
sellers, price 1s 6d. ugh all Book. 


Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 
lin 


NINETEENTH (CE 
tet for APRIL, 1883, rice 964.) RY, 
HE LAND OF PROMISE: A FABLE, ‘ 
m Hon. the Earl of Lytton. By the Right 
RACTICABLE SOCIALISM, By th 
- ag em B 7 She Rev. Samuel 4 
oR NATIONAL BALANCE-SHEET, H 
yetbbock, Bart., M.P. By Sir Jobn 
HAT SHALL I DO witH My Son? B jor. 
the Hon, W. Feilding. 7 Major-General 
a or J —. By Matthew Arnold 
HE HIGHLAND OroFTERS, B . 
_biuart Blackie. 7 Preeee dite 
S THE CHRISTIANITY OF ENGLAND wo: 
SERVING, —— Eminence Cardinal loa 
AN UNSOLVED Historical RippieE. By J. A, Froude, 
THE SUPPRESSION OF PorIsonous OPINioxs, (Con. 
i cluded.) By Leslie Stephen, i E 
ERVANTS OF THE Sick Poor. By Floren 
Tue Furure “ ConstiroTioNaL Panty.” [ 
“ Right Hon. ~ Earl of Dunraven, 
NGLAND AND SoutH AFrica. By the 
McKenzie. J Rev. Sohn 
Kraan PavL, TRENCH, and Co, London, 


1. eee MAGAZINE, No. 
282, for APRIL, price 1s, 
CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
TuHE Wizarp's Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 16-19, 
LiBEL-1 aw REFORM. By James Neville Porter, 
Tue SreGeE or PorcHErsTRoom. By Colonel R. W.(, 
F cares, Royal Scots Fusiliers, 4 
ED-INDIAN REVENGE Rarp. A True Story, 
A. H. Paterson. ee 
RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD CHANCELLOR WEstBurY, By 
One Who Knew Him. 








Ez1. By Rev. Hugh Maemillan, D.D., LL.D, 
A — Stupy oF “ THE Princess.” By Ernest 
yers. 
A Wrixtry Sonnet. By Christina G. Rossetti. 
Patent MepicinES. By Henry Wm. Hubbard, L.R, 
Coll. of Physicians, London, Vice-President St, 
Mary’s Hospital, W. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 


_— FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for APRIL. 
Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 

THE Frencu Army. By H. Barthélemy, late Pro- 
fessor of Military History at Saint Cyr. 

THE AFFIRMATION BILL. By the Earl of Aberdeen. 

ba « oeeaemeal AND LIFE oF Booxs, By C, Kegan 

aul, 

DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. By W. E. Bear. 

A Tour IN THE TROAD, By Professor R. C. Jebb, 

Lorp LAWRENCE AND THE Moutiny. By General Sir 
Henry Norman, K.C.B. 

Tur European Terror. By Emile de Laveleye, 

PHANTASMS OF THE Livine. By F. W. H. Myersand 
Edmund Gurney. 

PRINCE GORTCHAKOFF ON Russian DrpLomacy, By 
H. Sutherland Edwards. 

WoRKMEN’s TRAINS AND THE PaSSENGER Duty, By 
Francis W. Buxton, M.P. 





4 Tue Buncet: WHat Mr. CHILDERS SHOULD DO, By 


A. J. Wilson. 

HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Sens and Hau, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
@, 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 280. 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL. With Illustrations by Gzon¢E DU 

MADURIER and W. SMALL. 

CONTENTS. 

By THE GATE OF THE SEA, (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps, 5-7. 

Ear1Ly SPRING IN CALIFORNIA. 

RIcHARD CrasHaw. By Edmund W. Goasse. 

Azenor. By Lewis Morris. 

A Srupy IN Foon LireraTurE: THE “SHIP OF 
Foous.” 

ANIMAL MYTHOLOGY; OR, STORIES OF Brrps AND 
BEASTS. 

No New TurnG. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 2%. 
‘* Peccavi!”’—Chap. 30. A Fiasco.—Chap. 31. Tom 
Stanniforth gives Some Trouble. 

London: SmitTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
HE MODERN REVIEW. 
ConTENTS OF No. 14, APRIL, 1883. 

‘THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IS 
France. By a French Catholic Priest. 

Tur Boox or DEuTeRonomy. By Professor J- 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

Tue OveRSTRAIN IN Epucation. By R. A. Arie 
strong, B.A. 

Tue CORRESPONDENCE OF CARLYLE AND EMERSON. 
By the Editor. 

THE LAWBREAKER. By Caroline Haddon. 

Discourses BY THE Rey. J. H. THom. 
Robberds, B.A. 

MAN AND HIS RELATIVES: A QUESTION OF MORALITY. 
By A. Armitt. : 

MEMORY AND PERSONAL IpentITy, By tho How 
Roden Noel. kin 

Was Garrpa.pr AN ItL-vsep Hero? By G.S. eo 
London; James OraRKE and Co,, 13 and 14 
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Now ready, price 74, Part II. of 


LETTS’S 
HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE. 





Opinions of the Press on No. 1 :— 
:—“It furnishes us with a 

peanteal guide a ‘all the departments of life.” 

The TIMES says :—" The design of the magazine is 
novel, and its price is cheap. ‘ re 

The Datty NEWS says :— A domestic magazine in 
the widest sense of the term. 

The MancHESTER EXAMINER says :—“ Profusely and 
excellently illustrated.’ 

And Hundreds of others. 
Tnquestionably, for 


SE, COMBINED with ELEGANCE, 
and 


LETTS’S HOUScHOLD MAGAZINE is un- 
equalled. 


ONTENTS of PART IT. 
“yg SQuiRE’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS.” Chaps. 
74.5,and6, By Rosa Mulholland, 
Home Farm: Pouttry. By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N 
‘AgcuITEcTURE: How I Buitt my House. By W.H. 
W 


F.R.LB.A. . 
Bde Law: Taine A House. By Dr. Griffiths, 


gs NT with INSTRUCTION, 


THE Waitt CHRYSANTHEMUMS: A STORY FOR TYE 
Giris. By Louisa C. Moulton, x 
Garpenina CALENDAR. By W. Early, Gardener’s 

Chronicle. 
A PorTABLE PROPAGATING Frame. By C. Geard. | 
Sick Room: its ConpiTions. By a Consulting 
Physician. 
Butor Fare FoR Aprit. By A. G. Payne. 
FornisHing. By Cuas. Messent. 
Games, SPORTS, AND Exercises. By Thomas Archer. 
How 10 Furnish A WorksHop. By Paul N. Hasluck. 
Fisnions. By Elise Ollif. Object Lesson, Sunday 
Reading, Poetry, Editor’s Study, Answers to 
Correspondents, &c. 


IVEN AWAY with PART II. 

A Complete Set of Forms for Keeping Accounts 
of the Expenditure of April, on a vew plan; also 
Forms and Counterparts for the Wa-hing for the 
Month. Price 7d, of all Booksellers. Specimen 
Parts, 8 stamps.—Letts, Son, and Co. (L mited), 
London Bridge, E. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLIV. APRIL. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Toe TRUE CHARACTER OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
2, Wetsh EpucatioN AND THE ESTABLISHED 
CuuRCH IN WALEs. 
8, Nores ON THE REIGN OF CHARLEs IT. 
4. Toe Late Bishop WILBERFORCE, 
5, SHAKSPERE’S IMMORTALS, 
6, MuRaTorI. 
7, THOvgaT AND SPEECH. 
Tak Furure oF ENGLISH POLITICs. 
9, THE PotiticaL SuRVEY OF THE QUARTER. 
10. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


ame Hopper and StouGcuton, 27 Paternoster 
W. 








TOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 

OU APRIL, 1883. Edited by D. Hack Toke, M.D., 

and Grorar H. Savaar, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Re.ative Cost oF LARGE AND SMALL ASyLUMS. By 
Henry Rayuer, M.D. 

Ox THs Recovery anp DEatH RaTES Or ASYLUMS, 
48 INFLUENCED BY SIZE AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. 
By T. A. Chapman, M.D. 

Ox THE CHARACTER AND HALLUCINATIONS OF JOAN OF 
Arc. By William W. Irelanc, M.D. 

Miuary ScLerosis, By J. W. Plaxton, M.D. 

Tue Data or ALIENISM. By Charles Mercier, M.B. 

MaRRIAGE IN NEUROTIC SUBJECTS. By Geo. H 
Savage, M.D. 

Os THE Menta ConpiTIon In HyPNorisM. By D. 
Hack Tuke, MD, 

Cases of Feigned Insanity and Acute Loss of Memory. 
—The Punishment of the Insane.—County Boards 

ill and Pensions of Medical Officers of Asylums. 
ad Reviews. — Ketrospects. — Correspondeuce, — 
Obituary, &, 


London: J, ‘f ting 
Street, and A, CuurcHILt, New Burlington 





OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 165, ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 
— Alms OF THE TEacHER. By Canon 
9 r, 

2. Yocar Music tN Scuoots. Part II. 

ATURAL SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS : CHEMISTRY, By 
‘ R. Elliot Steel. 

ry x RIMEL, Part IIT. 

» MINETEENTH-CENTURY CENTO. 

ee Mrs, Gardiner’s French Revolution ; 
nC onic So!-fa Movement, by Sedley Taylor, &c. 

. ORRESPONDENCE.— Science in the Irish Inter- 
aT mediate Examinations, &c. 

0 mynaLaTION Prizes: Heine's Reisebilder ; 
9.0 auvenargues’ Maxims. 

*NCCASIONAL Notrs: Schools and Universities, 

tducation Society, &e. 

hind Price 6d, post free, 7d. 
Street, I é ; JoHN WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon 


1, Geyer 





FOUR NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The ADMIRAL’S WARD. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “The 
Wooing o’t,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


UNSPOTTED from the WORLD. 
ri Mrs. es W. Goprrey, Author of “ My 
ueen,” &c. 


“Mrs. Godfrey’s reputat‘on will be enhanced by the 
very touching story.’’—Atheneum. 


HONEST DAVIE. By Frank 
a Author of “ Folly Morrison,” 
c. 3 vols. 


**A remarkably thrilling narrative of intrigue and 
adventure.” —Daily Telegraph. 


WILFRED’S WIDOW. By the 


Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 
2 vols. 
“Brisk, clever, and very readable.”,—St. James’s 
Gazette, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


HERZOG’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 











Now ready, Volume II., price 24s, 


ENCYCLOPZDIA or DICTIONARY of 
BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, and 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. Based on the “* Real 
Encyklopidie” of Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck. 
Edited by Puizip Scuarr, D.D. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By Puitip Scuarr, D.D. Section 
First—APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100, 
In 2 vols., 8vo, price 21s, 





Just published, Third Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The TRAINING of the TWELVE;; or, 


Exposition of Passages in the Gospels exhibiting 
the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Discipline for 
the Apostleship. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


The TRIPARTITE NATURE of MAN: 
Spirit, Soul, and Body. Applied to [llustrate and 
Explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New 
Birth, the Disembodied State, and the Spiritual 
Body. By the Rev. J. B. Hearp, M.A. 


EDINBURGH: 


T. and T. CLARK ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 33 64. 


| EASONABLE APPREHENSIONS 
and REASSURING HINTS. Papers designed 
to attract attention to the Nature of Modern 
Unbelief, and to meet Some of its Fundamental 
Assumptions. By the Rev. Henry Foorman, M.A. 
Frietp and Tuer, Ye Leadenhalle Presse ; Simpxr1n, 
MarsHALt, and Co.; HamittTon, Apams, and Co. 


“ TNVXCRUCIATINGLY FUNNY,” 

says the World, is ‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS 
SPOKE, OR A JEST IN SOBER EARNEST.’ This 
book forms the first of Messrs. Field and Tuer’s 
New Vellum-Parchment Shiiling Series of Miscel- 
laneous Literature.—YE LEADENHALLE PRESSE, 50 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., and of every Bookseller in 
the Kingdom, 











With Illustrations, 12s 6d, 
Spee in the OLD WORLD: By 


M. A. Watiace-Duntop.” 

“By far the most comprehensive, comprehensible, 
complete, and at the same time entertaining book on 
old glass that has yet been published in English.””— 
Saturday Review. 

London: Frextp and Tuer, ye Leadenhalle Presse, 
50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MircHsLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Now ready, price 3s, Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s, post free. 
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1, Psycuo.LocicaL PrincipLtes.—I. J. Ward. 
2. REACTION-TIME IN Hypnotics. Professor G. S. 
Hall. 
3. On Some PropiteMs IN Logic. M. Martin. 
4, ‘* NATURAL RELIGION.” E. Gurney. 
5, Eruics anp SocroLocy. Professor W. Wallace. 
With Notes and Discussions, Critical Notices, &c. 


Wittrams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh, 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Third Edition, révised, demy 8vo, 14s. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA. 


With Commentary by the late Prof. Contneton. 
Vol. JIL, Aineid, VII.-XII., Third Edition, 
revised by Prof. H. NETTLEsaIP. 


(London : WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane ) 





Second Edition, revised, wide feap. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, parchment wrapper, 8s 6d. 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By 
ANDREW Lana, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Odyssey 
of Homer Done into Englisb,”’ ‘* Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus,”’ ‘‘ Ballades in Blue China,’” 

Ce 





Now ready, Vol. II., demy 8vo, 15s. 
GRIMM’S (JACOB) TEUTONIC 


MYTHOLOGY. Translated from the Fourth 
Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by James 
STEPHEN StaLlyprass, Vol. I., 153, 

[Vol. ILI, in the press. 


New Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into 
English Verse by C. S. Catvertey, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


NEW ADDITION to BOHN’S CLASSICAL. 
LIBRARY, 5s. 


BENTLEY’S DISSERTATIONS upon. 
the EPISTLES of PHALARIS, Themistocles, 
Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables of sop. 
Edited, with av Introduction and Notes, by the 
late Professor W. WaGNeER, Ph.D, 


In Bohn’s Library biuding or fancy cloth, 3s 6d. 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(to WICLIF). By Bernuarp Ten BrInkK,. 
Translated into English by H. M. KEnNeEpy. 





Demy 8yo, 21s. 


FOLK ETYMOLOGY. A Dictionary 
of Corrupted Words which have been Perverted 
in Form or Meaning by False Derivat:on or Mis- 
taken Analogy. By the Kev. A. S. PaLMEPR, 
Author of ‘‘ A Word-huuter’s Note-bouk.”’ 


“A most interesting, instructive, and valuable con- 
tribution to the study of language.’’—Atheneum, 


“‘As a whole, the work has been admirably per- 
formed,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“A most valuable and interesting contribution to 
philology.’’—Notes and Queries, 





TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


GLASS MANUFACTURE: Introduc- 
tory Essay, by H. Powell, B.A. (Whitefriars 
Glassworks); Sheet Glass, by Henry Chance 
(Chance Bros., Birmingham); Plate Glass, by. 
H. G. Harr’s, Assoc, Memb. Inst. C.E, 3s 6d, 





NEW VOLUME of the ALDINE POETS, 
Feap. 8vo, 53. 
VAUGHAN’S SACRED POEMS ‘and 


PIOUS EJACULATIONS. With a Memoir by 
the Rev. N. F. Lyre. 


London: 
G. BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





FULL CATALOGUES SENT, POST FREE, to ALL 
PARTS of the WORLD, on APPLICATION, 


—— 


3s 6d or 5s per Vol. (with Exceptions)—A Complete 
Set, in 623 Vols., price £139 103 6d, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature 
in the English Language, on 


HISTORY. SCIENCE. 
BIOGRAPHY. PHILOSOPHY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. NATURAL HISTORY. 
ARCH ZOOLOGY. POETRY, 
THEOLOGY. ART. 

ANTIQUITIES. FICTION. 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference; 
comprising in all Translations from the 





FRENCH, SCANDINAVIAN, 
GERMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, 
ITALIAN, LATIN, and 
SPANISH, GREEK, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S NEW LIST. 


With 27 Maps, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


BRITISH ISLES.—CONTRIBUTIONS to 
the PHYSICAL HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a 
Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe and of the 
Atlantic Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By Epwarp Httt, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland; Author of “The Coal Fields of Great Britain,’’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


London: SMITH, 


commer 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Mr. 
R. BOSWORTH SMITH’S “Lirg 
LORD LAWRENCE” 4s erhausted; 
THIRD EDITION is in Preparation, and 
will be ready on April 3rd. 


of 





ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





The SUN, its PLANETS, and _ their 
SATELLITES: a Course of Lectures upon the Solar System, 
read in Gresham College, London, in the Years 1881-82, pursuant 
to the Will of Sir Thomas Gresham. By Epmunp Lepcer, 
M.A., Rector of Barham, Suffolk, late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated by 94 Woodcuts, 8 Woodbury 
and Lithographic Plates, and a Chart of Mars. By Aveustus J. C 


” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. near Rome,” &c. 


COMMUNAL and COMMERCIAL 


ECONOMY: Some Elementary Theorems of the Political 


London: SMITH, 


— 


NEW WORK by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d, 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILy, 


- Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome, 


” “Days 


ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Economy of Communal and Commercial Societies, together with 
an Examination of the Correlated Theorems of the Pseudo- 
Science of Wealth, as taught by Ricardo and Mill. By Joun 
CarruTHers, M.Inst.C.E. 


18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


WATER and its TEACHINGS, in CHEM- 
ISTRY, PHYSICS, and PHYSIOGRAPHY. A Suggestive 
Handbook. By C. Luoyp Moreav, F.G.S., Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines, &c. 


Fcap. folio, 12s 6d. 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal 


Peter LAVROFF. 


London: SMITH, 





THE RUSSIAN NIHILIST LEADERS, 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA, Revolutionary 


Profiles and Sketches from Life. By Srepntax, formerly Editor 
of Zemlia i Volia (“ Land and Liberty ’’). 


With a Preface by 
Translated from the Italian. 


ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Natural Phenomena and Appliances, Described and Illustrated 
by 30 Coloured Plates, for Ocular Instruction in Schools and 
Families. With Explanatory Text prepared by THEODORE 
Ecxarcut, and Translated by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. 


EADING C 


=o eS 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 


ASES for the 
Price 2s 6d each. 


for B 
Price 2s 6d each, 


“SPECTATOR” 


N DING 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, se. 


London, W.C 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
A Revised List of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY is Now Ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


Fresh Copies of All the Best New Books are added from day to day as the Demand 
increases, and an ample Supply is provided of All the Principal Forthcoming Works as 
they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





Also, now ready, postage free on application, 


A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand older Works, at the lowest current 
Prices. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s 64. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING. 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
By EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


What Hast Thou Done? By J. 


F-TzGERALD Mo.toy, Author of “Court Life 
below Stairs,” &c, 


Woodroffe. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “‘ Gentianella,’’ &. 


Miss Cheyne of Essilmont. By 


James Grant, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War.” 


'Mongrels. By T. Wilton, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


MR. L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 





Mr, TADEMA’S Original Etchings, now exhibiting 
atthe Grosvenor Gallery, and designed to illustrate 
Miss ZIMMERN’S “EPIC of KINGS,” are to be 
obtained only in the Editions de Luwe of that work, of 
which a limited number remain on sale as under. 

HE EPIC of KINGS: Stories 
Retold from the Persian Poet Firdusi. By 
HELEN ZIMMERN. With a Prefatory Poem by EpmuxD 
W. Gosse. Artist’s Proofs on Japanese paper, 
and numbered, £3 3s ; later impressions, India P: 
unsigned, £2 23. 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLE- 
SANT.” 








HE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations. By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 
With Introductory Essay by J. Henry SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant.” Fourth Edition, 
simile of Original Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 

“The style of Mr. Shorthouse’s dainty little pre 
face is, we should say, neirly perfect in its erry 
From the delicate bit of word-painting with w' ae 
opens to the closing paragraph, there is - 
thought running through the whole,’’—Spectater. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
17 Holborn Viaduct. 


eS : saci s a 
64 pp., 8vo, price Is. 
"I aul Fl DUCA- 
HREE LECTURES on E 2 


TION. By F. G. Frueay. Read at 

Hiall, November, 1882, With a Preface by Faspss¢ 
Hargison. wc 

REEVES and TuRneER, 196 Strand, W.U- 
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SOPHOCLES, TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


By ROBERT WHITELAW, 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


«Aga scholarly production, it loses little by comparison even with | us a great deal of the majesty and passion of the original Greek.” — 
the translation of the ‘ Ajax’ which Mr. Jebb prepared | Morning Post. . 

jx ret prormnco of tho ply at Cumbugeywhilo Me.) gq vole hs aemplahd msn vr ue ut 

aha : : ; g ¢ 3 tions of So 

Whitelaw’s power of writing English Verse_ts sufficient to convey | eminent scholars, we think he has no reason to fear cungininen wae 
much of the charm of the original to those whose ideas of Greek | his predecessors.” —Scotsman. 

tragedy must be gathered solely from translations. Mr. Whitelaw’s| «We think that it is by far the best, most readable, most poetic, 
renderings are singularly close and accurate......It is an important | and most unconstrained English ‘Sophocles’ which we have seen. 
contribution to Sophoclean literature, and scarcely less valuable as a | ‘The blank verse is excellent, and, we imagine, would suit the pur- 
representation of Greek tragedy in English verse.” —Saturday Review. | poses of the reciter, and, in fact, of the stage, as well as it pleases 

“ His yerse is good, often very beautiful, conveying admirably to | the reader.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


such work as 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. By Edmund Downey. 


This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, with Portrait. 


REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 
MOORISH LOTOS LEAVES: Glimpses of Southern 


Marocco. By G. D. Cowan and R, L. N. Jonunston. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 103 6d. 

« A book not written by a specialist or tourist, but by two English residents in 
Southern Marocco (of which far less is known than of the northern provinces), who 
areevidently familiar with the language as well as with the manners and customs 
of the Moor....... ‘Moorish Lotoe Leaves’ is well worth reading. Its style is 
fresh, bright, and unpretentious.’*—Sunday Times, 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The NEW MISTRESS. A Tale. By a Popular 


Noveuist. 3vols. 


A CHILD of the MENHIR: a Brittany Story. By 
Austin CiaRE. 3 vols. 

“The interest of the plot is considerable......The sketches of life, manners, and 
scenery in the wild Breton country are drawn with much industry, and bear 
witnezs tothe author’s skill, as well as to the consciextious character of his work.” 
—Athereum, 


EBERHARD;; or, the Mystery of Rathsbeck. By 


KaTHArINE CxivE, Author of ‘In Spite of Fate,” &. 3 vols. 


LOVE’S EMPIRE. A New Romance. By a New 


Writer. 3 vols. 


Miss ELVESTER’S GIRLS. By the Author of 
“By-ways.” 3 vols, 

There is no lack of good work in this novel.’’—Spectator. 

“ Certainly the cleverest and pleasantest Scotch novel I have read for many 
years. The author is a keen and kindly observer ; she bas wit, humour, knowledge 
of life, and a fine insight into certain sorts of character ; she writes good English, 
yd gl Scotch; her talent for dialogue is nothing less than remarkable.”— 

cademy, 


LEMUEL; or, the Romance of Politics. By the 
Author of “Cynthia.’’ 2 vols. 


eetavestnes from the insipidity and eommon-place of the average novel.” 
Spectator. 

“We believe that the author of ‘Lemnel’ will make his or her mark asa 
novelist.”’—Standard. 


AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. By “Rita,” 


Author of “ Faustine,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
OonTENTS FOR APRIL. 
THE ee Minitary PowER AND THE EaypriaAN CAMPAIGN. By a German 
-Officer, 
M. Gamperra: Postt1vism AND CuRisTIANITy. By R. W. Dale, M.A. 
THE ANTI-VIVISECTIONIST AGITATION. By Dr. E. de Cyon and R. H. Hutton. 
THE GosPEL ACCORDING TO REMBRANDT. By Richard Heath. 
Coxsrits px PRuD’HOMMES. By W. H. 8. Aubrey. 
HE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. By Major-General W. G. Hamley. 
Tue Proaress or SociaLism. By H. de Laveleye. 
Trish Murer Societies. By Richard Pigott. 
Tratian Pourrics. By Professor Villari. 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 








Now ready, for April, price 1s. 


T HE 2. eS... & ee Bs 
Edited by Rev. 8. COX, D.D. 
ConTENTS. 


TuE CuRoNIcLE OF BaLaaM. By the Editor. 
THEOLOGICAL TEXMS.—NATURE, GOD. By the Rev. John Tulloch, D.D. 
F EPisTLE To Ti1us. By the Rey. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 
Te EXEGEs1s or THE SCHOOLMEN. By the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, 
i HE Roure or raz Exopus. By Agnes Grace Weld. 
pane : AN IpEAt Broorapuy. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells, 
OTE on St. Luxe x1., 14. By the Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A. 
Brizr Notices, 


London: Eopper and Srovanton, 27 Paternoster Row. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A VISIT to CEYLON. By Erysr Harcxet, 


Professor in the University of Jena, Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of Man,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous I[\lustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. By 


Rosert H, Scort, Secretary to the Meteorological Council, and Author of 
“* Weather Charts and Storm Warnings,” &c. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, c'oth, 25s. 
orn ‘ Al y 
The FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the 
Right Hon. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P. With a Political Memoir, 
idited by a MEMBER OF THE COBDEN CLUB. 
“It is well that the services of Mr. Charles Villiers should be brought home to 
a generation which has grown up since he first pressed the question of Free-trade 
upon a reluctant Legislature, and persevered till it became the settled policy of the 
country......The publication of his speeches will refresh the memories of his 
countrymen, and furnish them with an opportunity for reiterating their gratitude 
to him.” —Atheneum. 
NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5. 


A MANUAL of the PRINCIPLES of 


GOVERNMENT; as Set Forth by the Authorities of Ancient and Modern 
Times. By Hvueu Seymour TREMENHEERE, C.B, 

‘Mr. Tremenheere gives ample evidence of his powers of original thought, which 
are chiefly indicated by the forcible contrasts presented between the utterances of 
great writers on the same points......The passages dealing with the lessons te be 
drawn from the French Revulution and the Development of the United States 
are particularly worthy of notice.”’—British Quarterly Review. 

Limp parchment antique, 63; vellum, 7s 6d per volume. 
YY 7 Al Al MmoNAT o ) 
POEMS, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 2 vols., 
with Miniature Frontispieces by W. B. Richmond. 
[Tue ParcuMent Liprary. 
Small crown, parchment, 5s. 


HYMNI USITATI LATINE REDDITI, 
with Other Verses. By the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson. 
New and Cheaper Edition, small crown 8vo, c’oth, 5s. 


The SONG of ROLAND. Translated into 


English Verse by Joun O'Hagan, M.A., one of the Justives of the Supreme 
Court in Ireland. 

“ We have here, for the first time, an English version of this noble poem. It pre- 
serves the spirit of the original, and carries us away to the strange old time when 
the ‘ Middle Ages’ were, as yet, only beginning.””—Saturduy Review, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


JOURNEY to PARNASSUS. Composed by 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. Antique Text, with Translation into 
English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by James Y. Grason, 


New Edition, revised, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


RANOLF and AMOHIA: a Dream of Two 


Lives. By Atrrep Domertt. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 
my YE DYNT ’ 
SOPHOCLES. The SEVEN PLAYS in 
ENGLISH VERSE. By Lewis Campsett, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews. 

“ Professor Campbell has done more for the English reader than merely to 
offer him a translation as readable as any that exists—to our mind, more readable, 
on the whole, than any on which we have ventured...... His preface, especially the 
criticism of Sophocles, should be read and re-read by students of the poet.”— 
Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6¢ 


d. 
The SUPPLIANT MAIDENS 0of 
rng By E. D, A. MorsHeap, M.A., Assistavt-Master of Winchester 
— rown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


c 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Including a 


General View of the Work of Education, Organisation, and Discipline. By 
JosEPH LANDON. ° (Tae Epucation Liprary. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By F. A. Wuirs. 


“Mr. White’s ‘ English Grammar’ is a very satisfactory piece of work. The 
author divides his subject into three parts: Introduction, Accidence, and Syntax, 
ws... We can recommend it asa useful book.””—School Guardian. 

ow ready, price ls. 


The CHANNEL TUNNEL and PUBLIC 


OPINION, Compiled by James Know es, Editor of the Nineteenth Century, 
London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S New Novel, “HEART and 
SCIENCE: a Story of the Present Time,” will be ready on April lith, in3 
vols, crown 8yvo, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


MOUIDA’S New Novel, ‘‘ WANDA,” is now in the press, and 


will shortly be ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S New Novel, “MR. 
SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY,” is now in the press, and will shortly be 
ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 














ALPHONSE DAUDET’S New Novel, “PORT SALVA- 


TION; or, the Evangelist,” translated by C. H. Mettzer, will be ready 
immediately, in 2 vols. po.t 8vo, 123 ; and at every Library. 


NEW NOVELS at EVERY LIBRARY. Each in 3 vols. 


The Captains’ Room. By Water Besant. 
Self-Condemned. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt. 
Of High Degree. By Cartes Gispon. 
Dust. By Jutian HAWTHORNE. 

Women are Strange. By F. W. Rontnson. 
The Hands of Justice. By F. W. Rosinson. 








NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, Now ready, post 8vo, 
Illustrated boards. 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By Besant and Rice. 
The SHADOW of the SWORD. By Robert Buchanan. 
JAMES DUKE. By William Gilbert. 
SEBASTIAN STROME, By Julian Hawthorne. 
IVAN DE BIRON. By Sir Arthur Helps. 
The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
PAUL FABER. By George MacDonald. 
THOMAS WINGFOLD. By George MacDonald. 
PHCBE’S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Robert O'Reilly. 
SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James Payn. 
A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Bayle St. John. 
The TWO DREAMERS. By John Saunders. 
The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE, By T. W. Speight. 
CRESSIDA, By Bertha Thomis, 
PROUD MAISIE. By Bertha Thomas. 
The VIOLIN-PLAYER. By Bertha Thomis. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Sarah Tytler. 
CARLYLE and EMERSON. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS CARLYLE and 


RALPH WaLDO EMERSON: 1834 to 1872. Edited by Cuartes ELiot 
Norton. With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 24s; and at every 
Library. Second Edition just ready. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. 
=: Ly =y gua by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and others. 


NIGHTS at the PLAY. By Dutton Cook, Author of 


“Hours with the Players,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 21s; and at 
every Library. 


An OUTLINE of the HISTORY of IRELAND, from 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 
8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier de Maistre. 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. (‘‘ Mayfair Library.’’) Post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6.1. 

















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3: 6d each. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN: an Impossible 
Story. By WaLtrer Besant. With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 


LOVE ME for EVER: a Carol in Prose. By Robert 


Bucuanan. Witha Frontispiece by P. Macnab. 


NATURE near LONDON. By Richard Jefferies, Author 


of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Katharine §. Macquoid. 


With 68 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, engraved by Swain. Square 
8yvo, cloth extra, 103s 6d. (Immediately. 


The POETS’ BIRDS. By Phil Robinson, Author of 
** Under the Pankab,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

















STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By Alex. Charles 


EwaLp. With an Autotype Fac-simile. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A HISTORY of OUROWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, 


— New and Cheaper Ejlition, revised. 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 
each, 


SERAPION, and other Poems. By Justin H. McCarthy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 














SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 





JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘‘Chop-books of the Eich ” By ° 
With nea: ly 100 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, ence are te. 
extra, 73 6d. [Immediately, 


GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, th> Working Genius, By 
GrozGE MacDoyatp, LL.D., Author of “ The Princess and Curdie,” ke 
pally oo a with Nine Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, crown 8v0, cloth 





Sa. . 
The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOVs — 


LITERARY CHARACTERS. 85 Fine Portraits, with Dascripti 
Anecdotal and Biographical, by Witt1am Bates, B.A. Crowe tat. 
extra, 73 6d. [Shortly 





AMERICAN HUMORISTS. Including Washington 
por | big ro Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain. 
and Bret Harte. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A. Second Kditi d 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. ” — = 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 


square 8yo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 73 61. 

















BEHIND a BRASS KNOCKER: Some Grim Realities in 
Picture and Prose. By FRED Barnarp and C, H. Ross. Demy 8yo cloth 
extra, with 30 Full-page Drawings, 10s 6.1. ‘ as 








COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR: the Record of a Summer, 


By Grant ALLEN, Author of “Vignettes from Nature.” Crown 8¥9, eloth 
extra, 63. 3 








To the GOLD COAST for GOLD: a Personal Narrative. 


By Ricuarp Burton aud VERNEY Lovett CamMERON. With Frontispiece and 
Maps. 2 vols. crown 810, cloth excra, 21s, 


Lig 


The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS: commonly called 
*‘ The Arabian Nights’ Entertxinments.” A New Translation, with Copious 
N.tes, by Epwarp WiLttam Lanr. Illustrated by many Hundred Designs 
= William Harvey. With Prefaca by Stantey LANE-POOLE. 3 vols. 8y0, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 


ARABIAN SOCIETY in the MIDDLE AGES: Studies 
from ‘The Thousand and One Nights.’’ By Epwarp Wiitiam Lane, 


Author of ‘‘ The Modern Ezgyptisans,’’ &c. E lited, with a Copious Index and 
Glossary, by StantEY LANE-POOLE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 








SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Mattie 
Wituiams, F.R.A.S., F.0.8., Author of ‘‘ The Fuel of the Sun,” “ A Simple 
Treatise on Hert,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A Popular History of the 


Darwinian and Allied Theories of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S, 
Edin. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


SATURN and its SYSTEM. ByRichard A. Proctor. New 
and Revised Edition. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The GREAT PYRAMID; Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 














FLOWERS of the SKY. A New Edition. With 55 Ilus- 


trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 


MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. By Richard A, 


Proctor. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 64. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. sy | Epwarp WaLrorD, M.A. Twenty-third 
Annual Edition, for 1883, cloth, full gilt, £2 10s. 














BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by F. 
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